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WIT^'ETA'R'D: 

BEING A 

TREATISE 

s K i; w r N G 

J. The Narure and Method of Planting, Manuring, 
Cultivating, and Drefiing of VINES in 
Foreign-Parts. 

II. Proper Directions for Drawing, Prefling, 
Making, Keeping, Fining, and Curing all Dcfeds 
in the Wine. 

(11. An Eaiy and Familiar Method, of Planting 
and Raifing Vines in England^ to the greateft 
FerfeAion ; iliuftrated with feveral uleful 
Examples. 

|V. New Experiments in Crafting, Budding, or 
Inoculating; whereby all Sorts of Fruit may 
be much more improv'd than at prefent; 
Particularly the Peach, Ayr ICO r. Nectarine, 
Plumb, (Sc. 

V. The beft Manner of railing feveral Sorts of 
compound Fruit, which have not yet been 
attempted in England, 



Being the Observations made 
By aGtNTLEMAN in his Travels. 
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T O T H E 

Right Honourable 

His Grace the 

Duke of C HAND 01 S. 




My Lord, 

I HE known Candour 
and Generofity of your 
Lordihip, is Co Great 
and Extenfive, that fliould I 
endeavour to defcribe, I 
fliould only Eclipfe the fame, 
by a weak Recital of Part of 
\/\ a thofc 



DEDICATIONjn 

thofe fliining Qualities which 
arefo Inherent and ConTpi- 
cuous in your Lordfhip. The 
extraordinary Encouragment 
you have beenpleas'd to (hew 
to thofe who have any ways 
contributed to the promoting 
of any ufeful Art or Science, ■ 
emboldens me to lay the fol^ 
lowing Leaves at your Lord- 
(hjp's Feet. The Subjeft 
whereof I have endeavour'd. 
to handle in fuch a Manner, 
as may induce the Readers to 
try the Prafticablenefs there^' 
of; when, I doubt not, it will 
be found, upon Experience, 
to anfwer Expeflation, and 
convince the Publick, that fo 
Ufeful and Advantageous a 
Part of Agriculture has been 
• fo 



bEDICATIOR 

fo long neglefled, to the Re- 
proach of the Natives of our 
Ifland, and the Impoverifh- 
ment of the Nation in Gene- 
ral, who have Annually re- 
mitted Vaft Sums of Specie to 
purchafe this exhillerating Li- 
quor from Foreigners, which 
we might as Well raife at home 
Vvith a little Induftry, and by 
a right Application. It feems 
as if Attempts of this Nature 
had been neglefted, not alto- 
gether out of a parfimonious 
Temper, but for want of a 
true Knowledge, and fome 
due Encouragment. The 
Farmers contents themfelves 
with their yearly Crop of 
Grain; and are indeed necet- 
fitated fo to do, by Reafon 
A 3 tojlW^ 
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DEDICATION. 

many times their Circom- 
ftances will nor permit them 
to continue feveral Years in 
Expedation of a Return; 
vhich they muft do at their 
firft planting a Vine-yard: 
tho' afterwards the annual In- 
come would make them a ve- 
ry ample Satisfadion, vould 
their Circumftances permit 
them to vait the Event. A- 
moneft the Antients, he vho 
firft found out the Method of 
making Wine, vas deified for 
the fame; and had publick 
Games and Feflivals inftitu- 
ted. Annually, in Honour of 
him, and his Invention. And 
tho' Chriftianity will inftrud 
us better, than to pay an A- 
doration to our Fellow-Grea^- 

:; tures 
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tures upon any Account what- 
fbever ; yet there is certainly 
feme Acknowledgments due 
to the mbft Deferving for 
their IntroduSion of any Art, 
Science or Invention, which 
fhall become a National Ad- 
vantage. Would fome of our 
Quality (■w^hofb Circumftan- 
ces will better permit them) 
try the Experiment for a few- 
Years, till a Vine-yard could 
be brought to Perfeftion. The 
Succefs of fo generous an Ex- 
ample would caufe an Emu- 
lation amongft others ; and 
their introducing fo benificial 
a Piece of Agriculture, would 
render them truely Patriots of 
their Country, and add a Lu- 
ftre to their Charaders, by 
A 4 jhewin: 
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DEDICATION. 

flieving their Endeavours 
tend to the Promotion of the 
Intereft and Welfare of their 
Fellow-SubjeSs, and to re- 
move the ObJigations of our 
being beholden to ourNeigh- 
bours. Vines themfelves have 
fometimes been Strangers as 
well in Italy as in Britain ; 
and if we will believe Plitfy 
and ServiuSf Cherries were 
more rare in Virgils time, in 
thofe Parts, than Vines now 
are with us ; for Luculks, not 
long before Virgil^ was the 
firft who introduc d them in- 
to Itafyf from the City of Q- 
rafus in Pontics ; from whence 
the Tree bears the Name of 
that Town ; t ho'. Experience 
now demonftrates the fame 

thrives 
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■ thrives as naturally here, 
in Italy, or Pontus itfelE 



The great Improvements 
that have been lately made, 
and new Means difcover'd in 
railing divers Sorts of exotick 
and foreign Plants in this 
Country, which till now have 
been Strangers here, are In- 
ftances how much the Art of 
Agriculture is of late im- 
prov'd; and the ftrongeft 
Reafons to induce to farther 
Experiments, efpecially in 
thofe, which by the Nature 
and Neighbourhood of the 
Soil and Climate, where they 
thrive fo veil, feem more a- 
dapted to this Country than 
feveral others which have 
been 
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tiEDiCATION. 

been introducd frotti mor^ 
diftant Parts. 

I F E A R I have too much 
trefpafs'd upon your Grace's 
Patience, by prefuming to 
offer this rude Effay ; but as 
the only Motive which in- 
dued me thereunto, was an 
earneft Defire to be fervice- 
able to my Country. I the 
more readily hope for your 
Grace's Pardonj and an Ac- 
ceptance of my Endeavours; 
which emboldens me to fub- 
fcribe myfelf. 

Tour GRACES 

moft Ohedient, 

and mojl humble Servant^ 

S. J. 
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TO THE 

R E AD E R. 

• Courteous Reader, 

I?* bas long been a prevailing dpinlm^ 
) that the raijmg of Finely to any tolerabk' 
[ Perfe{iicn in England, was altogether 
Itapra(ficable i and that all y^ttempts 
-> of that Nature would prove Fruitlejsy 
tho* their Opinions were fomided upon no better Rea- 
foH than Want of Experience ; it being a common At' 
gutnent with many People, that fuch and fucb things 
are altegether Jmpoffible ; becaufe, bad they been Pra' 
Siicable, tbeywould have before been attempted. But 
the jibfurdity of fucb Reafoning, is too tripling to 
need any Confutation, ttnlefs tie Obje^ors can jee'jt 
from federal repeated Experiments, that ail Attempts 
of that pendancy, have prou'd IneffcSlual. ■ But with 
regard to the SubjeSi of the enfuing Difcourfe, 'tis_ 
plainly Demmfirabh, that Vine-yards are eafily Re- 
cmcileable to the temper and Soil of our Climate, ^s 
Obje£iion of the Want of Sun is eafily confuted, when 
the ^emperatenefs of our Soil is confider'd in Oppofiti- 
en to the Intemperature of France, ^c. 'that the 
Grapes ntuft not be too ripe, when gathered for lf'~ine ; 
ilbat the chief Excellency of the Urines ccnfifs in the 
Prejfing, Drawing, and Managing thereof. 9%at 
the Wines of federal of the more Northerly Parts of 
France are much finer, and preferable to thofe of 
the more Southern Pro^mces, which is owing to the 
different Culture of the Fine-yards . that the Wines 



TbtkREADfeR. 

bjthe Moiel C^bicb lyefo NortberPf^ that the Grapes 
i[>fthofe Parts never come to fucb Maturity^ as they 
will bere^ in the Southern Parts of our IflandJ are yet 
by the Indujiry of the Inhabit ants i, rendered Fine^ Po^ 
table^ Pleafantj and Preferable to thofe ofdi'vers other 
more Southern Parts j and' with this yidvantage^ that 
they will keep tbree^four^ orfiw itmes as long as the 
other ^ and be the better for keeping ; whereas the others^ 
with Difficulty^ will keep hardly fi<ve or fix Tears ^ 
andjbfne nbt fo longi 

SPHERE have been federal Infianch of divers 
Perfons^ whb^ but of Curidfity^ have drawn iVtne 
from Gtapes of their own growth ^ here in England^ 
which they have found to excel many foreigt JVines^ 
in their pleafant^ briskj and palatable Flavour. It 
may he obje6fedj thefe Grapes have been the PrbduSi 
of thofe Vines planted in our Gardens^ and ndiVd up 
to the ff^alls^ by which Means they obtained a greater 
Maturity of BJpenefs. 

B USTin Anfwer to this^ let it he confider'd^ thai 
tho* fucb Vtnes^ nailed againft the Walls ofHoufes^ 
&c. may^ by the Force ana Reflexion of the Sun Beams 
obtain a greater Degree of Heat i yet on the other 
Hand^ it jbould be rimember'dy that there is very 
feldom any Care taken in the Culture of them ^ foK^ 
want whereof^ they receive mbre Prejudice^ than Ad^ 
nf ant age from the Kefle£iicn of Heat ft^m the Walk 

BESIDES^ thofe planted againft Walls are fuf-^ 
fer^d to run prodigiou/ly^ that they may appear the 
more beautiful to the Eye of the beholder. I had my^ 
f elf one of thefe Vines fo planted^ of the large Black 
Grape^ which fpread a Wall upwards of fixty Foot 
iong^ and twenty four Foot highy thereby filling a fpace 
of one hundred andfiixty Square Tards^ or fourteen 
Hundred and forty Square Feet^ which Jingle Vine on* 
ly has produced four Bujbels of Grapes in one Seafon^ 
4fnd^ in full Perfe^ion. And I doub$ not^ had the 

fame 
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fame hem amualfy cfilti voted and manured in the 
Manner herein after directed^ it would have produced 
much more. 

19* is then reafimabk to Mirve^ that theje Vines 
planted in this Manner ^ ifndfuffer'd tojboot fo nmcb^ 
were the fame yearly cultivated^ as herein direSlea^ 
and kept cut down to a more proper height^ would m^ 
fail of producing a reafonable ^antity of Grapes fit 
for thePr^fs^ altbo" planted out in a Vine-yardy with^ 
out the Advantage of Reflexion from Brick IValls^ &C. 

BU^to obviate any ObjeRion that may be parted 
by fuchy who will not allow the Probability of a rea^ 
fonable Argument ^ nor admit of any thing lefs than 
'plain Demonftration to fufpend their InfideUty. IJbaU 
mention another Faif^ of which I was an Eye^Witnefs. 
Jn the Tear^ lafl b^ore this^ when the Coldnefs of the 
Seafon prevented the Ripening of the Summer Fruity 
and hardly any Sort whatever attained aduePerfeSti^ 
m^ a Gardiner y within the Limits of the IVeekly Bills 
of Mortality y bad a Parcel of young Vines ^ on which 
was a confiderable ^antity of Grapes ftbefe Vines 
were not planted agamft the IValls^ but ran along up* 
on the Ground J and finding the Backwardnefs of the 
Seafon^ judging it impofjible the Grapes could attain 
any tolerable Degree ofRipenefs^ fuffer^d the Vines to 
fpend themfelves injhooting^ and the Fruit to be co^ 
verd with Leaves ^ that they could fcarcely receive 
any Benefit at all from the Influence of the little Sun 
or Warmth there was in the whole ^afonj upon In-- 
fpeliion^ he found j as he expeifed^ the Fruit to be 
Gremjh^ ^art^ and not fit for the Tooth at any Rat Cy 
he refolv^d therefore not to gather the fame ; but prof^ 
fet'd them to any Body that would beftow the trouble 
of picking them. 

AC CO R D ING L This Donation was accepted; 
the Grapes were all gather d^ even to the very green^ 
fft and hardeft ofaTu in order to, try an Experiment. 

They 



To the READER. 

l^ey were prefs^d^ and the Liquor put up in Casks j 

a little of it being firft warmed to promote a 'Ferment a- 

tion with fome Brown Sugar -^ after which ^ the fame 

wasfuffer^d to fiand fome few Months in awarrnPlace 

to accelerate the Ripening thereof^ when being drawn 

off into Bottles^ about two Months afterwards ; on 

tajiing the fame it appear- d to be a good^ bright^ fine, 

andftxong body^d IVtne^ perfe£tly made^ ana well fla-- 

njour'd^ and was by fe<veral good Judges of Wine 

(who knew not how the fame was made) ejieem^d to 

he an excellent new Muskadine Wine. 

• ANO^HEK Inflame of the like Nature^ hap-> 

pen^d to a Farmery's Wife in Kent, about twelve Tears 

fince^ who gathering a large ^antity of unripe 

Grapes ; finding them not fit for the Market^ got them 

prefs^d^ intending to make Vinegar thereof-^ and put' 

ting the Liquor up^ into a Cask, fet it in her Cellar^ 

which being pretty warm^ fo accelerated the BJpen^ 

ifig ofthefdme^ that about feven Months after taping 

it^ in Expe6lation of finding a tolerable Vinegar there^ 

iffjfibe was agreeably furpriz^d to find herfelf de-^ 

eeinj'd with a Glafs of brisk and fparkling Wine^ 

Fleafant to the Eye^ and Grateful to the Palate. 

' THE S E two- Inftdnces may be fufficient to e^vince^ 

that the Want ofWtne in England is not owing to the 

Vnkindnefs of our Soil^ or the Want of a benign Cli^ 

mate J but to the Inexperience of bur Natives ^ or a 

Want ofCuriofity iufuch as are capable of convincing 

themfekves by atf eafy Experimcfit of the PraSlicable-^ 

nefs thereof 

3^ HE growing of Silk in England has been long 
looked upoji as an tmpraSiicable mtd ridiculous ProjeSii 
nor was the fame efteem^d any better in France. y4nd 
the Authors of a Propofition for that Purpofe were 
treated with all the ill Nature immaginable^ as filly ^ 
idle^ chymerical Fellows. ;4nd the exploded Argu- 
ment was urgd againft tbem^ that if it bad been pofi 
' ^ ■ ' ' ^ fible. 
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fible^ it would have heen long hefore p$it in Pralfice ; 
and they would have bad no Occafion to fetch their 
Silks from Vexfkj ^c. But how any intended De^. 
Jign Jbould fucceed before an Experiment has been at^ 
tempted^ is what would be "very difficult tq determine. 
Who ever would introduce an Attempt of this Nature^ 
would at firft be ridicuFd as ^ Vifionaric, of Per-; 

fon of weak Jntelleiis and Underftandin^s J who formed 
to themfePves wild and impraElicable Notions of fucb 
^ings as were not poffihle in Nature to be i^eHedn 
^be great Monjieur Colbert fet bimfelf eamefily a^ 
bout the Experiment^ refolding by plain Demonftrati^ 
Oft to convince his Countrymen oftheirlnfidelity. Itfuc-^ 
ceeded even beyond Expe6lation ; and they who before 
bad been the moft ready to decry the Propofition^ were 
willing to attone for their falfe and prefumptious Affsr^ 
tions ; and acknowledgd their Error^ by immediately 
encouraffn^ fo ufefuf and profitable a M^nufaSioryl 
Had a Colbert been Minifier of State to King James 
the Firfi in England, ^tis as reafonable to believe^ we 
bad at leaft been as early^ and as great Proficients 
therein^ as our Neighbours. JVbereas to this Day 
there are not wanting tbofe who will tell us^ that our 
Climate is too cold to nourifh the IVbrms to fucb a D^- 
gree as is necejfary for their producing Silk to any 
PerfeSlion. 

' B U^ if this be an ObjeSiion^ fTbat will they fay 
when they fee our Neighbours the Hollanders carry on 
ibis profitable Ma^ufaSlory in a colder Climate than 
ours ? As thofe^ who will give themfelves the trouble 
pffteping to Utrecht, maybefatisfied they do in a 
fuccefsful Manner^ as well as the planting tobacco ; 
which from being prohibited by Ah of Parliament in 
Englancf, may^ in prpcefs of^tme^ likewife be thought 
impoffible to be raised here to any Perfection. 

HO IV profitable the planting of Vme-yards would 
be in England, I need not me^ition^ thaf is allowed on 
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0il Hands i^ were the fame hut Pra^icahfe ; and fucb . 
who Jhall carefully perufe the following Sheets^ mof^ 
he convinced that the fame isfo. Stbe Method praffi-- 
fed J both in Champaign and Burgundy, as well as . 
j>tber Parts ofVtaDce^ isfo plainly laid down therein^ 
as will render it plain Md eafy to the meaneft Capa* 
fity^ and thofe mt recited harefyfrom the Kelatiqnjf 
other Perfons^ but taken from the daily Praflice atki 
Ohfervation of the moft Skillful and Induftrious of the 
Jnbabitants. Neither have I barely contented myfelf 
with a Relation of the Culture^ Mafiagment^ &c. of 
their Vine-yards^ fi^c. but likewife examined their fe-^ 
n)eral Pjeafms for the fame^ with the Obfervations 
that they have from time to time made thereon^ and en-* 
deavouf'd to account for them in fuch a Manner^ as 
may be Satisfa^ory to /;&^JIeaper, and Jhall be fuf-^ 
ficient to Illuftrate the whole Befign^ fo as to induce^ 
the Curious to try the Experiment, And by perfuing 
the DireSiia^ts herein laid down^ conwnce thf; moft Dif^ 
fident^ that the Want of Wines of the Growth of our 
own Country has not been owing to the Coldnefs of our 
Climate^ fo much as to the Want of due Encourage'- 
ment^ Indufiry^ and a proper Method of Plantings Ma-i 
nuring^ and Cultivating the fame. 

S'HE extraordinary Improvements lately made in 
Husbandry and Gardening have been fo great ^ that it 
feems to have roused the Genius of the Nation^ and 
given a peculiar turn to the Studients in Agriculture^ 
oDc. The Encouragement fever al late Authors upon 
thofe Subjects have receiv^d^ Jhews a more general 
Htfpofition to favour this Study ^ than has been 
huTixn for many Tears paft^ and has lately introduced 
feveral foreign Plants and Vegetables into our Or^ 
chards and Gardens^ ijbhich have hitherto been un- 
known to our Climate^ but in a few Tears may become 
naturalized to our Soil ; amongft which^ the Vines are> 
not only the n.oji likc/y. but would j>rove one of the moft 
Profitable. ' ' 'THE 
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VINE-YARD, &c. 




"Which is. 



EFORE we entei* upon the follow- 
ing Diicourlc, it may not be impropef 
to obviate feme Objciftions that may 
arife, ^d is commonly made againft 
the Planting of Vine-yards \n England. 



T H A T the Climate Is too cold, to produce Vines 
to any Perfeftion; that tlie Soil is poor, to that 
of Foreign Countries; And, that if it had been 
J)ra(9:icabie, the Planting of Vine-yards would have 
before been attempted. 

T o the firft of thde Objedions^ we Ihall An- 
ftver, Ihat if the Climate is not fo Southerly as 
ibme Parts of Prance j Spain, and Italy^ &c. 'tis 
yet more Southerly, man other Parts or the Con- 
tinent, where they, notwithftar.ding, make very 
good Wines, and in large Quantitiea. That the 
Temperature of our Englijh Cfimate more than bal- 
larices the Objeftion^ infevour of the moft Southern 
Patu of France i where tho' they have the Ad- 
B vantage 



Vafltage of a warmer Sun, they are fubjedtto a great-* 
er Intemperance of the Weather : The violent and 
impetuous Storms of Hail, Rain, ^c. even in the 
midft of Summer, attended by fudden Damps and 
Chilnefles never hapening in thefe Parts, frequent- 
ly blafts, and deftroys the Vine-yards, and the fair- 
eft Prolpe6t of the Husband-man is not feldom 
ruin'd in one Hours time : There not being one 
Sealbn, but the Vines fliall in fbme Parts or other 
be totally deftroy'd, or at ieaft, very much damag'd 
by the Changeablenefi of the Weather. 






This Intemperance of the Seafbns miift be 
allow'd by every Body, who have travelled over 
France^ &c. and the Confequence thereof (even in 
filch Vine-yards as have been Ieaft fubjefted to the 
Injury) perceiveable in this, that notwithftanding 
their lyiiig in a more Southerly Climate, the Grapes 
ripen not 'till the latter End of Augufi^ or the Be- 
ginning of September , and if the Seaion proves any 
thing backwards, 'tis frequent for the Fruit to hang 
upon the Vines 'till O^iober^ or the Beginning of 
November^ without being ripe. ' 

Nor is it to be believ'd, that the Fruit, when 
gathered, is riper or mellower than it is with us in 
England ; on the contrary, the Grapes when ga-^ 
ther'd for the Prefs, in thefe Parts, muft not be {b 
ripe as when gathered for the Tooth. And thofe 
frequently brought to the Markets in London are 
over ripe, therefore not io fit for making Wine, as 
they would, if they had been gathered a Week, ten 
Days, or a Fortnight before, for the Reafbns, 
whicli^ in their proper Place fliall be given. 

^Tis probable, this Obfervation will be de- 
cry 'd by thofe Perlbns who will not give themielves 

the 



the Liberty of confidering, and refblve to a6l up- 
on an implicit Faith, diverting themfclves of Rea- 
Ibn, in Favour of any prejudicial Notions they are 
poflefi'd ofF^ who having once obtained fbme fa- 
vourite Abfiirdities, are fo bigotted thereunto, that 
the pJaineft Demonftration and Realbn will hot be 
fufficient to dilpofels them of this Demon of Ob- 
ftinaricy, and nothing lefi than a Miracle can be 
expected to root out their Ignorance. 

. B u T in order to the Convidion of fuch Pcrfbns, 
ty Experiments daily in Practice, let them only 
enquire of the Cyder Makers, whether Apples full 
ripe, and mellow, are moft proper for the making 
of that Liquor, or thofe not quite fb ripe. 

The Anfwer they will receive to this Que- 
ftion, might be (ufficient to evince, that Grapes 
may be as well too ripe to make Wine off, as ttot 
ripe enough. 

The Second Part of the Objedtion, diat the 
Soil is too Poor, is more abfiird than the other , for 
'tis not the Soil, but the Culture of the Ground, 
which pfoves {iich a Friendly Affiftant to the Fruif. 
The Soil of France is much poorer naturally, than 
that of England^ ^nd were not their Vine-yards 
husbanded, till'd, and manured every Year, with 
as much Art, Care, and Induftry, as our Com 
Lands in England^ they would not be able to 
make a Piece "of good Wine in a Seafon. 

..Let it be ask'd of any Peribn who have Vines 
grrfwingin England^ how often the Soil was dug, 
trenched, 'cultivated, and manured fince they were 
firft planted, you (hall be anl\vered, not at all, 
that 'tis not ufiial to give themfclves any farther 

B a Trouble 
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Trouble about them, then only to Prune and 
Nail them. 

But Reafbn will readily teach us. That where 
the Soil is yearly help'd, by frefli Manuring and 
Tillage, the exhaufted Juices of the Earth muft be 
invigorated and reftor'd, and the Ground enabled 
to fupply a due Nourifhment to the Roots of the 
Vines : This, every Gardiner, .and nurfery Man 
can latisfy, that barely digging about, and ex- 
pofing the Roots of the Trees to the frefli Air, 
ftrengthens and enlivens the lame, and keeps them 
found and vigorous -, encreafes the Circulation of 
the Juices ; and frees them from thofe Diftemper* 
ihey would otherways be fubjed: unto. 

That the Culture and Management of the 
Vine-yards is more ferviceabfe to the Vines than 
the Climate only, is eafily demonftrable from com- 
mon Experience; and from the Pradlice of the 
Antients, as well as Modems, in all Parts of the 
Vv^orldv 

TfiE Sacffed Writings are full of Expreffions, 
alluding to the PradEicc of thofe Times, condemn- 
ing the Sloathful whofe Vine-yards lay uncul- 
tivated, and whofe Vines were choak'd with 
Weeds. 

The Pmftice of alf Cdontries, and all Ages, 
(hew the Culture and Tillage to be the moA elfen- 
tial Fart in a good Vine-yard. 

^ sop's Old Man gave a good Leflbn to hist 
Sons, when he left them, as a Legacy, the Money 
he had buried in his Vine-yard, which their gree- 
dy JDeilre made them interpret to be fome Heaps 

of 
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of Gold amafi'd up, and concealed in the Earth, 
this made them Induftrious to dig through the 
whole Vine-yard, and turn up the lame in all 
Places. They were chagreenM when they could 
not find one Penmr, tho' the enfueing Crop 
made them an ample Amends for their Labour ^ 
and they then perceiv'd their Father's Advice to 
be very beneficial^ and the Legacy he had left 
them, to be an inexhauftable Fund of Riches, 
which they might reap Annually, if they would 
only give themfelves the p-ouble of Searching 
for it. 

The Preference due to the Wines of feme 
Provinces before others, is not owing to the 
Soil, but the Culture^ of which, Cuftom hat 
introduced divers Ways, the Manner of which, in 
Champaign^ and Burgundy^ (thofe Wines having 
obtained a Preference to moft others) is, what is 
here chiefly intended to be treated of; tho' wc 
ihall occafionally mention that of other Provinces, 
in order to (hew the Difference of Planting, Cu^ 
tivating, and Manuring a Vine-yard, and the Va- 
riety of the Fruit, occafioned by fuch different 
Methods. 

A s to the latter part of the Objedion, That 
if the Planting of Vines, and the snaking of 
Wine in England had been pradicablfe, the 
lame would long fince have been put in Execu- 
tion : The feme is fo \veak and ablurd, that were 
it not too general, it would b? rediculous to 
(ponfute it. 

However, to AnjRver fuch as fhall lay a 
plghtj^ Strels upon the Difcontinuance, or Non- 
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ufure of this Pradice, it may not be amifs tq 
{ay Ibmething. 

I call it a Dilcontinuance only, for that Vine- 
yards have been formerly Planted, with good 
Snccefs, in EnglMd^ is beyond Objeftion j there 
being divers Places, where the v wme formerly 
were, which yet, in Remembrance thereof, re- 
tain the Name of Vine-yard to this Day. 

Such as are curious to be fiitisfied there- 
in, need only have recourfe to Dooms Day Book^ 
in the ^ower-^ the grand Record of the Lands 
in this Kingdom , where they may meet with 
numberleis Inftances, as well as during the Reign 
of leveral fucceeding Princes to IVilUavt the Firft, 
Sir-named the Co^iqueror. 

How they came to be deftroy'd, is eafy to 
be accounted for, if ^tis confider'd, that Corn 
is a more neceflary Article for the Support of 
Life, than the Grape. And fmce, in former 
Times, we were obligM to Import vaft Quanti- 
ties of Corn from France^ Flanders^ and other 
Parts, the Prices naturally were enhance , To pre- 
vent the evil Confequences of a Scarcity, an 
Enquiry was begun, whether our 'EngliJJj Soil 
was not as fit to produce Wheat, Barley, and 
Oats, as it was found productive of Vines j the ^ 
Experiment anfwerM beyond Expqdation; ,and; ^ 
the Firft who fell into the Method of* fbwing* 
Corn inftead of Planting Vine-yards, i;eap'd fuch 
extravagant Profit thereby, as occafibn'd the ge- 
nerality of People to come into the Method .of 
((Cultivating Com Land, whilft our Neighbours 
on the other Side, who abounded in all Sorts 
gf Grain, which, by the vaft QP^^^^^ ^^^Y 
" ' • " raifed. 
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raifed, reduced the Profits to very inconfidera-* 
ble, were as fond of Planting Vine-yards, in Hopes 
of a greater Benefit by the lame. 

PLINT^ in his Hiftory, commends the Wines 
of England^ for Goodnefi, and an agreeable 
Tafte, and Rellilh, peculiar to the Growth of 
this Country, as not being {o apt to turn Eager, 
and Sower, as others were: And likewife, com- 
mends the AJe and Beer, of Vrance and Spain^ ' 
in his Time. 

A N Argument our Neighbours were as intent 
in their 1 illage of Corn Land, in thole Times, 
as they are now in the Produft of their Vine- 
yards. Adding to that. That we were then ob- 
liged to be beholding to our Neighbours, par- 
ticularly France^ for vaft Quantities of all Sorts 
of Grain yearly : Whereas, vV^e now fupply thole 
very Countries, as well as Holland^ with leveral 
Millions of Bufliels of Corn, Grain, ^c. Amiu- 
aJly. 

Thus, Intereft originally, was the Motive 
to dilcontinue the Cultivating of Vines in Eng-- 
land^ and turning the Vine-yards into arrable 
Lands; a Practice, not much unlike it, we lee 
at this very Time, in Kent^ where 1 houlands of 
Acres of Arrable, is tum'd into Cherry Gardens, 
.and Hop, Grounds ; and Ihould the Profits there- 
of introduce a general PracStice through out the Na- 
tion, it might in a Century or two of Years, 
be thought impradicable, to raife Wheat, Bar- 
ley, Rye, Oats, or other Pulfe, or Grain, in thefe 
Northern Parts. 

B4 'Tis 
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'Tis not above a Century or two of Years 
fince the Planting the Peach, the Nedrine, the 
Apricot, the Cherry, and the Hop, were treated 
in as rediculous a Manner, as the Vine-yards 
at prefent are, in this Country ^ and all At- 
tempts of that Nature decryM as impracticable. 
But* the Succefs has juftified the Proceedings, to 
the Advantage of thofe, who have early enough 
fall'n into the Pradtice thereof^ as well as the no 
little Ornament of our Gardens, and Orchards. 

The French Author of a little Book, intituled, 
^he Political ^reafure^ Speaking of the Fruitful- 
nefi of his own Country, and comparing it 
with other Provinces, has Vanity enough to re- 
prefent it as the Edett of Europe-^ but how 
juftly, the Reader may judge, when Ipeaking of 
this Ifland, he fays, 

^HE Kingdom of England, V/j true^ ahcunds 
Wth Black Cattle^ &c. and betng 'very thinly Peopled^ 
they find no Want of Bread Com^ which they 
muft doy were their Iphabitants as numerous^ as 
in France ; but as to the ^perfluities liith which 
we f meaning France) abound^ they are quite de-^ 
fiitute ; infomuch^ that the Orange^ Lemon^ Peachy 
yipricot^ &c. can find no Place among ft them, 
ftay^ the poor HOP^ cannot with all their Art^ 
and Skilly profper in that Country^ (meaning 
England). 

How true this Aflertion is, let our Readers 
determine, who have been amongft our Hop 
Grounds in Kent y where they will find our Eng-^ 
lijh Hops are luperior to thofe of any other 
Country^ no^ thofe of France^ and Flanders^ 

froni 
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from whence they were firft brought into this 
Country, can be put in Competition with them ^ 
fo far have our Planters improved upon thofe 
Countries from whence they came, by their 
Care, and improved Skill in Planting, Growing, 
Picking, and Curing of them. 

Why an equal Succefi may not be expe&ed 
in Planting of Vine-yards here in Englandy 
would puzzle the ObjeAors to (hew; And a 
little Time, and Experience, convince them that 
all their Cavils againft the Poffibility thereof, are 
vain and groundlefs. 

Having thus anlwer'd this Objedtion, I 
Ihall now proceed to demonftrate the Nature, 
and Manner of Planting Vine-yards, Drelfing, 
Cultivating, and Managing of the Vines. Ma- 
king, preparing, and keeping the Wines, accor- 
ding to the moft exadt Manner of tne Vig" 
neronsy in Burgundy^ Cbampain^ and other Parts 
of France^ &c. 

The Soil of France is various, according to 
it's leveral Provinces, The moft Northerly, as 
Hainaulty Artois^ and Luxemburgh^ are 6f a hea- 
vy, cold Nature, and not {b kindly a Soil as 
the Englijh-^ in thefe Provinces there grows 
no Vines, for Vine-yards ^ only Com, the Soil 
being more .adapted thereunto, and with lefi 
Care and Trouble; in Picardy the Soil is more 
Sandy, but generally Barren, except towards the 
Borders of Normandy^ where is good Arrable 
Pafture Land, like as is in Normandy^ and 
many Parts in England : Tho' in Normandy there 
are very few Vine-yards, at this Time, notwith- 
iftanding, Deip wa3 once famous for the beft 



Wines in France-^ the lame Realbn which has 
difcontinued the Planting of them in England^ 
has prevailed in Normandy^ and their Vine-yards 
Have given Way to Orchards, Gardens and Corn- 
Fields, which turn to better Advantage to the 
Inhabitants ; that teing allowed to be one 
of the beft Provinces in all France : The Soil 
of Champaign^ is ibnaewhat like that of Nor- 
tnandy^ excepting it is more Chalkcy and Sandy 
in many Places: In Lothaingia^ and Alfatia^ 
the next Provinces, tho' as Northerly as Ibme 
Parts o( England^ there yet grow very good 
Vine-yards ^ and the Wines- in Alfacp are not 
efteem'd the worft Wines in Europe-^ on the 
Contrary, they are allowM to exceed thole of 
Paris^ and divers of the more Southerly Parts of 
'France; in the Ifle of France^ about Paris^ 
BeauJJe^ Burgundy^ ^ouraine^ Poidou^ Anjoy^ Bre- 
taine^ and up in the other Provinces of Xain- 
toigne^ Limifin^ ^ery^ Dauphine^ Pron)ince^ Lan^ 
guedock^ Gafcoigne^ aiid Armignack^ the Country 
is more Mountainous, in many Places not un- 
like the craggy Hills of Wales -^ in other Parts, 
a Clayey, Chalkey Soil, like the Rockey Parts 
of Kent'^ and the Generality of the whole 
Country is Light, Sandy, Chalky and Mountainous ; 
the Earth in many Places not being above 12 
or 18 Inches deep, and in moft, not above 
three or four Foot, efpecially, thole Places moft 
applyM to the growing of Vine-yards. 

As tlie Climate is more Southerly, lb it has 
the Advantage of a Warmer Sun^ but on the 
other Hand, they are fubjed to luch violent, 
and imperious Showers of Rain, Hail, ^r. at- 
tended with an uncommon Chilnels, both in 
\April^ May^ June^ July^ and all the Summer^ 

Y^hicl^ 
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yrbich generally proves deftruftive in one Place 
or other, to the Vine-yards, not only by de- 
ftroying the Fruit, for tnat Sealbn, but by Blad- 
ing, or killing the Vines ; ' at leaft, will lb 
much check the Growth, ' that the Grapes Ihall 
not be ripe before "the latter End of September^ 
or October y and in fiich Seafons, the Fruit would 
iboner be fit for the Prels in Efigland. Or, in 
the beft of Years, their Vintage would not be 
ripe above a Fortnight, or three Weeks before 
ours, werp bur Vine-yards managed with the 
aStmc Care and' Induftry as theirs. 

The pernicious Confequence of thefe impe- 
tious ShoAvefsJ I have been a Witnefi off, par- 
ticularly of. one,* which deflroy'd mofl of the 
Vine-yafdJ^ for above ten Miles round about 
in a few Hours Space; and do not remember, 
ever to have feen fo imperious' and violent a 
Storm of Rain in England -^yihSch' \ found, and 
was inform^ afterwards, their Seafons were fre- 
quently attended with. 

The Soil coveted by the French^ for Plan- 
ting of ^ Vine-yards, is either Stoney, Gravely, 
Sandey, or Chalkey; and not Meadow, or Ar- 
rable Land, fuch being chiefly appropriated to 
raifing of Corn, as being more profitable than 
Vine-yards, to the Owners; as inflanced before, 
in the Province of ' Normandy^ where are very 
few Vine-yards, eKcept,^ about ' Bonnier^ where 
the Soil i^ more Sandey ,'* Stoney, and ChaJkey, 
Ijke that about l^aris.,^ and tho' more Norther- 
ly, being equal in Latitude, with fhe Southern 
. Parts of England^ yet, the Bonnier Wines are 
';s^ll6w'd to be far preferable to thofe of Paris^ 
gr within 45 or 5 Q Miles more Southerly, of 
' * '■ \ - - ■ it's 
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it*s Neighbourhood^ as they really are, being of 
a ftronger, deeper, and brighter Body and Colour, 
and ojf a better Tafte and Flavour ^ which can- 
not be pretended to be owing to the Difference 
of Latitude, unJefi, the Northern be moft pre- 
ferable ; but is occafionM by the different Man- 
ner of Cultivating, and mannaging their Vine- 
yards, wherein the Bomerians fo much exceed 
thf Parifians. 

I N the Planting of a Vine-yard, (if it may 
be had, as defired) thefe three Things are ne* 
cellary to obferv'd. 

F/>/?, That the Soil be either Chalkey, San- 
dy, or light and Gravelly, and not a heavy, cold, 
nor Clayey Soil. 

Secondly^ That it lye on the South, or the 
South-weft Side of a Hill or Aflent, (the Steep- 
nels whereof will be no Objeftion) the better 
to protect it from the North, and North-eaft 
Winds. 

^birdly^ T^at it be upon the Eank, or 

Banks of Rivers, Southerly to the lame, or, 

running by, or, thro* the Vine-yard , for the 
Reafbns that Ihall hereafter be given. 

A Piece of Ground thus laid out,- has all the 
Appearance^ that can be defired, of being made 
mto a rich, and fruitful Vine-yard, if Induftry^ 
and a due Method be oblerv'd in the Culture 
thereof For, 

Tirjiy As to the Soil, the Vines being of 
^ luxurious Nature, muft i^ot be pinch'd in the 

(Jroynd^ 



<5round5 but have Room, and Liberty to ipread 
and (hoot therein, which a Light, Gravelly, or 
Sandy Soil will give them; but a Cold Heavy, 
Clayey Soil, deads, chils, and binds the Roots, 
that they cannot Ipread and extend themfelves 
in the Earth, as ^ey fliould do; neither has 
it Juices and Nourifliment fit and adapted to the 
liipplying thereof; adding to this alio, that 
a Light, Sandv, Gravellv, or Chalkey Soil, is 
much hotter tmnany other. 

Secondly^ The Planting on the Side of a 
HilJ, expofes the Vines more to the Heat of 
the Sun, keeps of the Intemperate Winds, and 
throws off the Rain, when the too impetious 
Showers might be prejudicial, by chilling the 
Roots of the Vines; the Aflent can never be 
an Objedtion, and I have frcq^uently leen Vine-' 
yards planted on the Sides ol Hills, almoft to 
a Perpendicular. 

^birdly^ A Vine-yard planted in this Man- 
ner, can never want fufficient Moifture, even in 
the dryeft Sealbn, for when the Drouth is the 
moft exceffive, the Dews and Vapours which 
are Nightly exhaFd from the River, defending 
again, are dilpers'd by the Air, and carried 
amongft the Vines, which fettling thereon, gives 
a pleafant refrefhing Coolnels, and moiftens the 
Earth fiifficiently^ without being liable to the 
pemecious Effeas of liidden impetious and violent 
Showers and Rain. 

This is the Method obferv'd in Burgundy 
and Champaign^ in planting of Vine-yarcS, af 
much as pofBble ; aiiid being Hilly, Mountainous 
Countries, gives the Inhabitants the greater Op- 
portunity 



fiortunity of lb Planting: And /tis to this Ob- 
fervation, that the Inhabitants of thofe Provin- 
ces, allow the Preference given to their Wines 
to be due ^ for they, themfelves allow, that *till 
this Pradlice became general amongft them, which 
has not been of more than fixty or feventy Years 
ftanding, their Wines had not Aat Repute, 
and Credit they how have. 

They readily admit their Fore-Fathers were 
content to drudge on in the old beaten Road 
of Antiquity^ and Plant, Cultivate, and Manage 
their Vme-yards, with the iame Carelefhels and 
Indolence, as the reft of their Neighbours ; un- 
till the Succefi of the more Diligent and In- 
duftrious opened the Eyes of their Underftand- 
ing ; and the Advantages of a plentiful Vintage 
encouragM them to proceed in their Improve- 
ments; ■ . 
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The Remembrance of this Succefs, has en-, 
courag'd them to proceed in other Attempts of 
Improvement^ and they are within this ten 
Years falFn into the Manner of making Red 
Wines after the Method the Burgundians do; 
in which, the Succefs has likewile anlwer'd their 
Expe<9:ation : And they no^ make yearly in 
Champaign J great Quantities of Red Wine, after 
the Manner oi Burgundy^ which they Expotr 
an.d fend to Forreign Countries, and there fetf 
for Burgundy. 

I N the fame Manner, the Burgundians have 
likev^ife fairn upon the Method oif making White 
Wines in Burgundy^ after the Manner of Cbani''^ 
pctign^ and with the like Succefi of the Cbam^ 
paigners. . -. - 

From 
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From whence it is obvious, 'tis not from 
any particular Quality in the Soil of thofe G>un- 
tries, different from each other, or in either of 
them, different from the Soil of the other Pro- 
vinces of France^ that gives the particular Qua- 
lity, Guft, or Flavour, to either of thofe Wines, 
more than to the Wines of any other Provin- 
ces, and juftly renders them preferable thereun- 
to : But to the particular Method, and Induftry 
of the Natives, and the Manner- obferved by them, 
in Cultivating, and Manageing their Vine-yards. 

I T may be here proper to obferve, that the 
Management, Oilture, Tillage, and Manuring of 
Vine-yards are as different as the feveral Pro- 
vinces; So likewife the Times and Seafbns of 
Tillage, Culture, Pruning, and Cutting of their 
Vines; as it is in England^ amongft our Hus- 
band-Men and Farmers i where according to the 
Richnefi, or Poornels of the Soil, one Ma- 
nures with Soot, another with Alhes, a third 
with Chalk, a fourth with Dung, a fifth with 
Marie, a fixth with Loom ; befides their 
Sowing in different Seafbns may accelerate, or 
retard the Growth of the Corn, and occafion 
an Increafe, or decrcafe in the Quantity and Full- 
nefs of it, as well as in the Finenefs, and Good- 
nels thereof: This every Farmer and Husband- 
Man knows, tho' the Difference is not io per- 
ceiveable in Corn or Grain, as it is in Wine. 

The Realbn is obvious, becaufe Com once 
Ibw'd, grows 'till it is fit for the Mill, and 
needs no other Preparation, than that of Thrafli- 
ing. Winnowing, Grinding, and Sifting, to ren- 
der it fit for Ufe. Whereas befides the Culture, 



and Management of the Vines, there is after the 
Time of the Vintage another Opperation at 
leaft, as difficult as the former, to be PerfbmM. 
That is the Prefling, Making, Working, and 
Keeping the Wine *till it is fit for the Palate ; 
which is an Operation full as nice, and requires 
the utmoft Care in the Performance. 

Having premifed this, I fliall now pro- 
ceed to Ihew, how a Piece of Ground, contrived 
as is before-mention'd, is to be laid out in 
the moft proper Manner, to anlwer the Ends 
proposed of making a Compleat Vine-yard. 

Having made Choice of a Piece of Ground, 
in the Manner before defcrib'd^ it muft firfl: 
be clear'd of all obnoxious Herbs, Weeds, 
Grafs, Gc. Then it muft be thrown up Trench- 
wife, either North and South, or Eaft and Weft ^ 
which laft, is beft, by Realbn the Northern 
Trench protects the next, and that again, the 
other, and in like Manner, . thro' the whole Vine-* 
yard, from any pernicious Blafts and Winds. 

I T muft be trench'd in the lame Mannef 
our Gardeners and Nurfery-Men do their GrouncL 
upon the breaking of it up , only with this Dif^ 
ference, that the Trenches muft be both deeper 
and broader; they ought to be at leaft fouf 
Foot a-funder, and three Foot in Height, tho* 
more or lefs is Ibmetimes allowed, according a^ 
the Nature of the Soil requires ; If it be 
too moift a Soil, it will then be proper to 
Plant the Vines on the Tops of the Ridges; 
if the contrary, in the Bottom of the Furrows ; 
*Tis beft to Plant them, two Rows on the Top 
of each Ridge, or two Rows in the Bottom 
• • • . •f 



or each Fiirfow, at the Diftance of about twelve 
Inches afundefj which will be lufficient. 

If the Ground be mciderately mdift, or near to 
Water or RiverSj {b that the Dews or Vappiirs 
can deicend upon the Vines, it will be beft to 
Plant them on the Tops ot the Ridges. The 
Tops whereof being about twenty Inches, or 
two Foot over, and the Vines planted in two 
Row6s thereon, at the Diftanee before-laid, there 
will be fufficient RcSom to walk along the Fur- 
rows between the Ridges, without prejudicing thd 
"Vines, which would otherwife be of fetal G>n- 
fequence to a good Vine-yard, as fliall be here- 
after dembnftrated. 

I Have, indeed, feen iteveral Vlne-yar(is 
in other Parts of France^ where the Vines 
have been Planted promifcuoufly, ^t about the 
Piftance of twelve oi* eighteen Inches afunder, 
for the fike of having a greater . Number of 
Vines upon the fame Quantity of Ground, and 
that without the Caution oi Trenching them; 
by Which it has been impoflible to Walk thro* 
iiich a Vine-yard without tearing and breaking 
the Vines; beiides which lll-cdnveniency. the 
feroutid being over-ftock'd, has not yielded a 
lufficient Supply of proper NouriiKment to liip- 
port fliem, and the Fruit thereon has been ve- 
ry finali, and more flat and infipid in Tafte, 
tnan that of others, regularly planted, as I have 
before direfted. 

This Pracftiee i^ riot allowed of, neitlier by 
the CbampaimerSy nor Burgundiansy who will 
not admit that luch a Vine-yard can ever proH« 
ducc good Wines i and they oecJry the lame, as 
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being both a carelefi and imprudent Manage- 
ment. 

But before the Ground is thro^vn into 
Trenches fit for Planting, it fliould be alltum'd 
Ivith a Spade, and intermixt with ibme light and 
proper Manure, to mellow the lame^ before it be 
TrenchU 

The Manure the Champai^ters make Ufe, of 
on this Occafion, and what is moft proper for 
this Ufe, is Hog's Dung, Cow's Dung, and 
Sheep's Dung mix d together ^ which being often 
tum'd, and expos'd to the Air, and then inter- 
hiix'd >Vith fome light Mould or Earth, and 
tum'd often with the Spade, is intermixed with 
the Earth before it is thrown up into Trenches/ 
For this light Manure, not only mellows, but 
lightens the Soil, and renders it more fit for the 
Vines; if the Ground be too heavy or cold^ 
then to mix Ibme Chalk amongft it, nay not be 
Improper. 

As to Hdrle Durig, That is by rio Mearts 
proper, nor do the Champaigners ever make Ufe 
thereof but upon the moft urgent Neceflity, 
and then very Iparingly, not above one fifth 
Part of that, to four Fifths of Cow's Dung^ 
Sheep's Dung, or Hog's Dung, which myft be 
well mixt together, and expofed to th6 Sun 
^nd Air, and muft likewife be mixt with an 
equal Quantity of light Earth or Mould. 

This Sort of Manure, they prepare lohg 
before they make Ufe of it, and let it lye 
expos'd to the Air, at leaft 12 Months before 
they will apply it to Ufe ; during which Time^ 

they 



they frequently turn it, as well ta draw off 
the Heat, as the ill Smell and Vapours arifing 
there from. 

For this they have found by repeated Ex- 
jperiments, that the Dung of Horles before 
the Strength is Evaporated proves deftrudtiVe 
to the Vine-yards, frequently icalding the Roots, 
and deltroying the Cune. 

Likewise the Smell and Odour arifing 
there from, even when the Heat is Diffipated^ 
affeds the Vines, and gives a Tafte to th^ 
Grape, which prove3 prejudicial to the Wine, 
by giving an ill Flavour thereunto, which is 
not to be drawn off by Wlft, but will be ftiU 
Predominant. 

Having niade Choice of a piece df Grounc^, 
as before direded, either inclining to a light 
Gravelly, Sandy, or Chalkey Soil, naturally 
dry, and not moift, heavy nor Clayey; and 
improved and lightn'd the S6il, by lame j^oper 
Manure, as herein diftribM, after having well 
mixt the &m^ in the Ground by Digging; 
then throwing your Vine-yard up into Trenches ; 
You may piSceed to the Planting your Vines, 
either in the Furrows, or on me Ridges, as 
you find to be moft proper, according to the 
Nature of your Soil. 

Your Vine-yard hting in this Order, yoti 
are then to proceed to the Planting the lame; 
iiaving made Choife of a fiifficient Stock of 
young Vines, and of the Sort you intend to 
flant. 



Every Acre of Ground to be pfarited in 
the Manner as here direded, will require about 
fix Thoufend fix Hundred Vines, if Set at the 
Diftance proposed. 

The Vines I would advife, as moft projier 
for this Climate, and as being the Hardieft, arb 
the finall black Muskadine, which are the lame 
planted by the Cbajnpai^iers and Burgundians^ 
in their Vine-yards. 

Some Pcrfbns who have large Vine-yards, 
raile thefe Vines themfelves, but the generality 
of People^ buy them of the Nurfery-Men, whb 
raife them for Sale, as our Nurfery-Men in 
England do their Plants and Trees ^ And thefe 
Vines they can purchafe at about a Piftole a 
Thoufand, of the iPeople whom they call Pip- 
pineers. 

As to the white drape, it is not lb fit 
for a Vine-yard,, as this befcwre defcrib*d, for 
the Wine front thence made, will not be {b 
Brisk and fine as timt drawil fr^ the bfeck 
Grapes. 

Tnt prdper Time for Planting a Vine-yard, 
is about OSiober^ tho' there have been Ibme 
not planted *till March^ but that is not fo 
fit^ thofe planted in October are much better. 

I'hose Perlbns who have not the Oppor- 
tunity of procuring a liifficient Quantity of 
young Vines from the Nurfery-Men, may loon 
raife a liifficient Stock from the Grape Stones, 
which I cfteem better' than thofe raised 

frottj 
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from Layers, or brought out of the Nurfery 
grounds: For, 

Firft^ Those Vines produc'd from the 
Grape .Stones, are much ftronger, will bear bet- 
ter, and are naturalized to the Soil. 

S/econ^ly^ They will Plourifti much longer, 
and will be better able to bear any Intemper*- 
ance of the Weather tjian thofe Drought out 
of any Foreign Soil. 



I 



S'hirdly^ You may, in the Grape Seafbn, 
make Choife of liich Grapes by the Tafte, as 
ou think proper for your Vine-yard, and laying 
)y the Stones *till the proper Sealbn, then 
Sow themj without any Danger of being de- 
ceived by the Nurfery-Men, who will frequent- 
ly fell you White for Black, or one Sort for 
another, which you cannot difcovef prefentlyj 
and thereby run the Hazard of Ipoiling your 
Vine-yard, by a Mixture of bad Fruity or a( 
leaft, loofuig feveral Years Growth, if yon 
remove the lame, upon a Difcovery. 

Thus having got your Ground prepared, 
apd your Vines in Readinefi for Planting, you 
next proceed to Set the lanie, in the following 
Method^ you muft begin either on the Rid- 
ges, or in th^ Furrows, by making a Hole 
with a Howe, or Pick-Axe, or fmall Shovel on 
purpofe, about a Foot deep, into which Plant 
ypur Vine ; when you fill the Hole up again 
^ith Mould, throw in a Handful or two, of 
flich prepar'd Manure, as is before-mentipn'd, 
along with it. 

C 3 A^i> 



And hereNote^ That thofc Vines vtrhich are 
planted with Roots and Fibres of their natu-r 
ral Produdion, will thrive much better than 
others planted from Cuttings, or Layers. 

Thus proceed to Plant your Vines thro'out 
your Vine-yardj at the Diftance of one Foot 
each, two and two Rows of like Diftance on 
each Ridge, or in each Furrow : The Planting 
on the Ridges, I would advife, as moft prot* 
per, if the Soil will admit thereof 

Having thus finilh'd the Planting of your 
Vine-yard, you may expe6t to fee the Produdt 
thereof the third Year, which will be increafing 
the fourth, and fifth, and on to the fixth, fe- 
venth, and eighth Year ; when it will be in 
full Perfeftion, and continue Bearing with Vi- 
gour, for fixty Years, or more^ provided the 
iame be yearly Till'd, Manured, and Cultiva- 
ted according to the Dire<Stions herein given. 

If,, when your Vines begin to Bear, you 
perceive any white Grapes, or of different Sorts, 
from what you intend, it will be beft to re- 
move them, and to Plant others in the Room 
thereof 3 wnich you may be fupply'd with, 
from the Cuttings, and Suckers which muft bci 
taken from the Others, to prevent their chec^ 
king the Growth of the Fruit. 

There are, indeed, two Sons of Vines 
3?Janted, or rauier, two Sorts of Vine-yardsi 
Cultivated in CbampaigH; They both proceed- 
ing from the fame final! Black Muskadine Grape j 
the one call'd, the Low Vtmsi the other, the 
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H/gi& Vines: The Low Vines they luflfer not 
to run above three Foot, veiy rarely four 
'Foot high. 

These Low Vmes will Bear betwixt two 
and three Pieces of Wine, but very rarely fo 
much as four Pieces of Wine per Acre, each 
Peice containing fifty Gallons Bnglijh Me^ure. 

The High Vines, are fb calFd, becaufe they 
are fcfler'd to run about feven or eight Foot 
Jiigh^ and will, indeed. Bear about feven or 
eight Pieces per Acre; but this Wine is not 
lb good and fine, nor has tliat delicious Flavour 
the other Sort hath; For which Realbn the 
Cbampaigners, moft generally Cultivate the Lew 
Vines, and find it moft profitable {o to do* 

About the Month of February, next after 
the Vines have been Planted, the Champaigners 
go thro' their Vine-yards with Baskets of their 
Manure, before-mention'd, and Ipread a Shovel 
full or two thereof, about the Root of each 
Plant; letting it lye fo exposed to the Sun, 
Wind, and Weather, for the Space of about 
eight or ten Days; during which Time, the ill 
Scent and Odour arifing fi-om the Dung will be 
difpers'd and evaporated; at the End of which 
Time, rfiey again go thro' the Vine-yard, and 
making a little Hole, with a finall Pick, Howe, 
or Shovel, behind the Root of each Plant, 
they bury the Manure before Ipread about the 
Root, therein ; which invigorates and ftren^thens 
the Roots df the Plants. 

There are fome P^rfbns, however, will let 
4ic iai4 Manure lye fcveral We^ks exposed 

aljont 



about the Roots of the Vines, before they wUI 
bury the fame; but Experience (hews thi^ laft 
Practice not to be fo good as the former, for 
with too long lying, in tliat Manner, the Sub- 
ftance as well as the Odour, will be diffipa- 
ted ; and it will be of little ufe. towards Nou- 
rifliing them, when the Strengtn is Evaporated 
by being too long exposed to the Heat of the 
Sun, the Air, Wind, and Rain. 

The Champaigners are always very careful of 
giving their Vines, their proper Tillage, Ma- 
nuring, Drefling, and Pruning, which they call 
the four ordinary Works of the Seafons, the* 
thefe are not in all Places obferv'd equallyf 
alike. 

Firfty About the Month of Non)emher^ 
they Dig through the Vine-yard, turning the 
Earth at leaft ten or twelve Inches, or what 
our Gardiner^ and Nurfery-Men term a Spit 
deep. 

Some will not dig tl^eir Vine-yards until 
iPehruary^ but they may fenfibly perceive the 
Diiadvantage thereof ^ for by diging the fame 
in November^ the Pores of the Earth are open'd 
to admit the Particles of Rain, Snow, iSc. ac- 
cording to the Sealbn, which greatly refreflies 
the Root3 of thp Vines, and the Earth is there- 
by invigorated by the Spirituous Dews and Va- 
pour?, and the proper Salts, which uniting 
^hemfelyes with the Particles of the Soil, Feed 
and Nourilh the Vines, with proper Juices. 
Whereas, if the Soil be not turned until f!?- 
Iruary^ the Sun increafing in its Strength, ex- 
trads and draws out the little reniajning Saltj 

and 
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an^ Juices which were not before exhaufted 
in fupplying the Vines with due Nourifti- 
n^enf. 

Secondly^ The annual Manuring them in the 
Method before defcrib'dj for, where that is 
omitted, the Confequences will vifiblv appear 
by the Decreafe p^ the Quantity of the Fruit. 

^hirdlyy The Pruning of the Vines. 

Here it is to be obferv'd. That the 
Tirne of Pruning, is not equally obferv'd, by all 
alike ^ Some Perfbns will Prune their Vines in 
January^ others in February^ and Ibme again 
not untill March : But by due Oblervation, 
it is found, Thole who Prune their Vine-yards 
in February^ choofe the moft proper Time for 
the doing thereof. For, 

Those who for the fake of having early 
Fruit, will Prune their Vines in January^ run 
the Hazard of deftroying their Vine-yard y iov^ 
frequent Experience fliews. That the Vines, 
which are Prun'd then, will ( if the Seafon 
proves Favourable ) produce • Early Fruit, but 
the Confequence is, That they fhall fenfibly 
languifli for feveral Years, before they caa 
llecover themlelves ^ and if the Weather fhould 
prove any thing hard, or fevere, they will cer- 
tainly die, if not that Year, in a fhort Time 
afterwards: For, Their being Cut too fbon, 
expofes them to the Extremity of the Froft^^ 
and Cold, which is very prejudicial to them. 

On the other Hand, thofe, who either to 
Piun the Hazard of loofing their Vines by too 

'Early 



Early Cutting thems or. That thro* Cuftom, 
or Negligence, omit the Pruning them until 
M.^rcb^ run into an Error equally as fatal 
For, 

Fh'fl^ The Sap aflendlng, or rather, the 
Juices being then in full Circulation occafion'd 
by the invigorating Nourifhment fupply'd from 
the Roots, occaQons the Vines to Branch and 
fhoot out, and throw themfelves more into 
Wood: Whereas, if they are Prund in Time, 
and the Luxurant Branches, Shoots, and Suckers 
taken off, thofe Juices which are Ipent in fiich 
Nourifhment, would be converted into proper 
Aliment, for fupporting and encreaCng the Quan- 
tit}'^^ as well as Quality of the Fruit ; for, where 
ever anv Trees, Sc. are fiifFer'd to Branch 
too mucn, the Fruit may always be oblerv'd 
to be more fiat and infipid, as well as lefi in 
Proportion, both to Size and Quantity. Again^ 

Secondly^ The Vines being too lately Cut 
when the Juices are in a full Circulation, it 
has been frequently found by Experience, That 
liich have bled themfelves to Death. 

The moft proper Time for Cutting the 
Vines is, in the latter End of Fehruary^ be-; 
caufe then the Severity of th^ Froft are over, 
and the approaching Seafbn occafions the Increafc 
of the Circulation of the Juices, which is ftrong 
tenough to fupport the Vines from any Intem- 
perance of the Weather; for, after the latter 
End of February^ the Severity of the Colds and 
Frofts are prety well over ; at leafl; they are but 
of Ihort Intervals, and Continuance not lufflcient 
tp Damage the Vines {o^ as to endanger the 
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Killing thereof, on the one Hands neither on 
the other. Is the Seafbn fo far AdvancM, as 
that the Pruning of them, can any ways occafi-; 
ion their Bleeding to Deaths nor Have they 
too fer fpent themfelves, by Branching out too 
much into Wood. 

Continual Experience ftiews, That thole 
Vines Prun'd about the Middle, or latter En4 
of February^ are freed from all the Inconveni- 
encies before-mention'd, and rarely hil of pror 
ducing a very good Stock c( Fruit, and Shoot 
more ftrongly and vigoroufly than others. 

The Sticking and Triming the Vines, i^ 
ivhat is called, the Fourth ordinary Work, The 
Manner of which, is thus. 

About the latter End of March^ you muft 
provide a Number of Sticks, for Sticking your 
Vines. Thefe Sticks in Champaign and Burgun^ 
dyj and generally, in moft Parts of France^ are 
oi Quartered Oak, (tho' in fbme Places, they 
ufe Chefhut inftead thereof) about an Inch 
iquare, and about four or five Foot long ; one 
ol which, is allow'd to each Vine, which they 
Stick, as our Gardiners, in many Places, do their 
French Beans. 

These Sticks are generally of Oak, for 
thofe they find to be the moft durable, for 
they will laft above 20 Years, when the Points 
decay, as they will in about fix or feven Years, 
they will fliarpcn them again, by cutting off about 
two or three Inches thereof ^ for as they do not 
(iiffer their Vines to run above three, or at the 
tnoft few Foot high, they wilj beair three Cut- 
tings^ 
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tings, and be yet long enough for the Vine- 
yard. 

Having with thefe Sticks, ftuck all your 
Vines quite thro' the Vine-yard, at the feme 
Time, they Prune away all the young Shoot? 
which appear from the Roots, and alfo crop the 
Tops of the Vines, not leaving them above two 
toot in Height, nor more than twp Shoots, if 
Itrong ones J or but one, if it be otherwaySj^ 
from each Koot. 

This Croping the Tops off of the Vines^ 
prevents their Shooting fo high, which other- 
ways they would; and likewile, their (pending 
themfelves in fuperfluous Shoots and Branches, 
to the Prejudice of the Fruit. 

Having thus done, they tye up the Vines 
to the Sticks, with Imall Rufhes, or Bafts for 
that Purpofe ^ to prevent their Jying upon the 
Ground, or being iptangrd one with the o- 

then 

This Cuftom of Toping the Vines they 
obferve, not only in Mafch^ when they Stick 
the lame ; but alfb, again in May^ they Nip off 
all the Tops, and young Shoots, which are 
Iprung up fince the Sticking of them in March ; 
again likewife, in June^ at which Time, they 
will not only Crop off the Tops, but alio Nip 
off the Leaves, where they hang lb thick, as 
to Cover the Grapes from the Sun 5 which^ 
by being thus laid open, and expos'd theretOj| 
^ill the fboner Ripen, and be fit to gather. 

Th^v 
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l^HEY do not always obferve the fanic 
Times for Toping the Vines, and picking off 
the Leaves, by Realbn they Shoot fefter in 
Jbme Years, than in others; in Ibme Years once 
or twice will be lufBcient; in others, they may 
be Crop'd, four, five, or fix Times, according 
as they Shoot ; for their Vines are after j4pril 
kejft fo bare of Leaves, that one of thefe Low 
Pine's (hall not have above ten or twelve Leaves 
upon it : And unleis the fame be CropM and 
kept low, and pretty free from Leaves, they 
will fpend themlelves toa much, to the preju- 
dice of the Fruit. 

In many Parts of France^ they five the 
young tender Tops of the Vines, and cat them 
as Salleting, which, they fay, is a very delici- 
ous one; and as fuch, is firequently Sold in 
the Markets, 

They are always careful to keep their Vine- 
yards clear of all Sorts of Noxious Herbs and 
Weeds 3 for the fame do very much injure 
the Vines, by with-drawing that Nouriflbment 
fer their own Support, which Ihould be ap- 
propriated to the others. 

This is a conflant Maxim amongfl the f?^- 
nerons of Champaign and Burgundy^ That they 
vrill never enter into their Vine-yards, in /ipri^y 
May^ &c. or whjlfl there is any Dew upon the 
Vines in the Morning, but defer working there- 
in *till the feme is exhaled by the Heat of 
the Sun. And the Realbn they give, is this. 
That Ihould they touch any of the Leaves, 
or young Fruit whilft the Dew is upon it, where 
the feme has been touchM or handrd, it im- 
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ff cues the Dew thereon by being Iqticez'd, whicH 
ftricks deeper therein, the Heat of the Sun drawsl 
the lame fo violently, that it bums, orratherj^ 
Scalds thole Places that have been touched, to 
the Prejudice of the Vines. And by frequent 
Experience alio, they find. That if they Enter 
into their Vine-yards whilft diere is either HaiL 
or a Hoary Froft upon the Ground, all thofi 
Vines which are in the leaft then to^ch'd, of 
handled die. 

An Oblervation not mucn unlike this, n^ay 
fee taken Notice of in Peaches^ Apricots^ &d 
ix^here, if the lame is handled upon the Tree, 
tho' ever lb gently, if there be any of the' 
Morning Dew thereon, thofe Peaches^ Apri" 
cots^ Su:. Ihall appear to be Ipotted and ftain'd. 

Another Inftarice, ftronger than the laff 
mentioned we find in Melons^ Cowcumbers^ &c; 
\vhereon, if any Water be Iprinkled in the Midft 
t)f a Sunny Day- or if the Vines thereof are 
only handledj whilft they are Wet, the Heat 
of the Sun attrafts the lame fo violently, that 
the Vines will frequently be burnt off or 
deftroy'd, to the Deftrudian of the Fruit 
thereon. 

^Tis to a Want of this Oblervatidn, great 
Ouantities of fine Fruit, and many promifing 
plants, are loft and deftroy'd, and the Owner* 
know not how to account for the lame. 

If you relblve to have your Wine bright^ 
fine, ftrong, mellow, and of a good Flavour, 
you muft not lufFer your Vines to run above 
two Foot, or at moft three Foot in Height, from 

whence^ 
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Ijvhence, maimag'd in this Manner, you may ex- 
pcGt about one Hundred and Seventy Gallons, 
from every Acre of Vines. 

The High Vines are to be Cultivated in 
the like Manner as the other, lave with this 
Difference, That they muft be ftuck with finall 
Poles, both longer and ftronger than the o- 
thers, in the Manner our Kentijb People Stick 
their Hops 5 thofe Poles muft be about eight 
or nine Foot long^ as well to fijpport the 
Vines, as to repel the Force of the Winds, 
which would otherways, be fo Ih'ong as to 
tear them Down with its Force, and thereby 
break and deftroy the Vines. 

These Vines muft be ty'd like the others, 
to the Poles, and not above one, at moft two 
Branches to be allowed to each Root, all the 
others muft be Pnin'd away. 

The Culture, Dreffing, Managing, and Ma- 
nuring one of thefe High Vme-yards is much 
the feme as the Low ones ^ Realbn alone, will 
direft where any Difference is to be oblerv'd. 

The^e High Vims will Bear near three 
Times the Quantity of Grapes, as the Low 
ones ; for one Acre of thefe will produce, three 
Hundred and Fifty, or Sixty Gallons of Wine; 
but this Difference is to be obferv'd, That 
this Wine will not be fo fine, agreeable, 
ftrong, nor mellow, as that made from the 
Low Vtnes^ 

Here it is to be obferv'd. That thefe dif- 
ferent Sorts of Vine-yards, proceed from one 

and 
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and the lame Fruit, wiz. the little final! blact 
Muskadine Grape^ and not from different Sorts 
of Vines, originally Planted thereih: So that to 
turn a Low Vine-yard into a High one, is no 
other, than to liifFer the Vines to run about fix or 
leven Foot high before you Top them. Contra- 
ry-wife, if you would turn a High Vine-yard 
into a Low one. You muft cut your Vines 
quite down to the Ground about Non)emberj 
and let them not ftoot above two, or at moft 
three Foot high. 

There are other People, who fiiffer their 
Vines to run four or five Feet in Height, but 
thefe find their Wines not altogether fo hard, 
as that made from the High Vines ^ neither is 
it {6 fine, and mellow as what is produced by 
the Low ones. 

This is a certain Rule, the higher the Vines 
run, the greater the Quantity of Fruit, and like- 
wife Wine ; but the fime is weaker in its Kind, 
and not fb plealant to the Tafte, as that which 
is produced from the Low Vines. 

Here I Ihall mention an Obfervation I 
have made in fcveral Places amongft the Vihe-n 
yards, which is. That in the Intervals betwixt 
the Vines, they will frequently Plant French 
Beans or Kidney Beans^ that is, if the Vines 
are planted on the Ridges, they will then Sow 
a Row or two of French Beans in the Fur-* 
rows : Or, If the Vines are in the Tranches, 
then a Row or two of Beans fliaJI be planted 
on the Ridges. But obferve. That thefe muft 
be only Dwarf Beans ^ for, fhould you Sovr 
either the Common Fretich high Beafis^ of Peafe^ 

th; 
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the lame would be prejudicial to your Vine- 
yard, ai ivcll bv ihtangling themfelves amongft 
the Vines, as oy Shooting up id hifl;h, as to 
bhftru6t rac Warmth of the Sun, which thefe 
Dwarfe, not growing more than ten or twelve 
Inches in Height, never can do. 

Others, again, wUl fowe Salletirig, as Let- 
tice^ Spinage^ CberviU, Crejfes^ &c. in 5ie Inter- 
Vak of the Trenches, and Fulrbws. Thefe Rules 
muft be obferv'd, in what ever is Sown, or 
Planted there. 

• ' « . 

F/Vj?, That tfxcy be fiich TKngsj as take 
hot deep Root in ttie £arth. 

Secondly^ They muft not be too great Oraw« 
tr^; 

, S^irdly, T h £ t muft be fuch as ate of dif- 
ferent Nature from the Vines, that they do not 
draw die jfulces from the Earth, which fliould 
nounfli your Vine-yard. And, 

tafify. S It c h Herbs, Plants, tSc. as will be 
loon on of the Ground before your Vintage 
comes on. 

But to return again to the Vinesj I ihall 
like^icrife obferve. That the Wine§ of Province^ 
and Languedock^ are not fb good as thofe of 
Burgundy ^ and Champaign -^ neither will they 
keet> fb long. 

■ . • ■ 

T H fi IL fe are thite Reafbns coiicur, which give 
thfe Preference to the laft^mcfttion'd Wines, viz. 

5> i^>A 
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The Nature of thefe Preflfes, we (haJl hereaf- 
ter delcribe, together with the Realbns why tlic 
iame (hould be ereded in, or near to the Virtc- 
yard ^ and fhow. That a great Part of the Excel- 
lency of their Wines is owing thereunto. 

When you perceive )rou GraJ^es to be fit for 
gathering, which you may judge of, eidier by die 
Eye, or by the Tafte, or both ; you muft obfervc 
the Methods following, according to the different 
Sorts of Wine you would make. 

Firft^ Your Grapes muft not be too Gfdoi 
when they are gathered, if they are, the following 
Inconveiiieftey will attend the lame. 

!/?• T ft E Wine will be hard and backwards, 

suily. I T will require much more Labour to 
Frefi the lame, and the Quantity will be mudi 
ids than oth^iways. 

$dfy. T « E Colour of the Wine ^ill not be fa 
fifie. 

Secondly^ Tai e y muft not be over Ripe, for, 
.That will, on the other Hand^ be as detrimenttL 
Por, 

iJt.Tuz Wine will be Sickilh and Ropey. 

si/y. It will not keep fo long. 

idi^4 The Colour will be &int and dnlf. 

Th« 
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The true Time of gathering the Grapes is^ 
v/hep they are juft coming fit for the Tooth, not 
riper than we gather them in England ; nay, even 
not fb Ripe as Ibme are, that come into .our Mar- 
kets for Sale. 

However, As of two Errors, the leaft is 
to be prefer'd ; It wiJJ be moft advifeble, to gather 
them rather of the Greeneft, than when they are 
foo Ripe^ the Defedt of their Grcenefi, may, 
in Part, >vith a little Labour, be remedy'd i but 
that of over Ripenels, is liich, there is no cor- 
redling the lame, all Attempts of that Nati^re be- 
ing inefFeftual. The Forwarding and accelerating 
Qt fiich Wine* as ^re made from Ripe Fruit, IhaU 
l^e hereafter taught in a proper place. 

About the Middle, or latter End of Septem^ 
ler^ the Grapes will be fuflkiently Ripe; As 
the Sealbn oi the Y^ars are forwarder or back- 
warder^ tliey will be fit to gather ,*- a little fooner, or 
a little later; but when you believe it a fit Seafon, 
you muft next chople a proper Morning for gather- 
ing the iamie, 

I Shall here purfue the Obfervations I 
have diligently made, and repeat the Qiftom us'd 
in gathering the Grapes, in Champaign and JB«r-f 

f«w3y, fince thofe Winfs are allowed to be prefera- 
ble to all other Wines in France. 

*T I f poflible, it may be here objedted. That 
^tis needlefs to defcriipe the Manner of gathering 
them ; That the Cafe will be all one, whether they 
gre gathered in the Morning, or in the Aftemopp ^ 
'\\^hether in a fair, or a foul Day : But let theft 

i> 3 Qbje(ftor$ 
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Objedors take this for an Anlwer, That *tis not 
fb trifleing as they fuppofe ; and that Part of die 
Goodnefs of the Liquor conlift in the gathering 
the Fruit. 

This may leem a Paradox, to Ibme Perfbns, 
but Demonftration will render the lame obvious to 
the meaneft Capacity, which I fhall here endea^ 
vour to render plain to the Reader, lb as not to 
admit of any Objeffion. 

The Chaptpaigners and Burgundians them- 
ftlves, condemn me Generality of their Neigh- 
bours, for their indolent Methoa and Management, 
who content themfelves, without endeavouring at 
any Improvement^ but plod oain the old accuftom*d 
Way of their Anceftors, without attempting to 
benefit themfelves by the Experience of the more 
iearching . Naturalifts. 

When they judge their Grapes Ripe enough 
to gather, they wait the Opportunity of a fine, 
cool, dewy, ioggy, mifly Morning, without any 
Sun, if poffible^ when they diligently prepare 
themfelves for their Vintage, in the ibiiowing 
Manner. 

They begin about five o* Clock in the Morn* 
ing, or as loon as they perceive it to be Light, if 
it be a cool, fine Morning, and either the defcend-- 
ing Dews, Foggs, or fmall mifly Rain fettling up- 
on the Vines, the Grapes will be covered with an 
Azure coloured Dew, the Vignerons or Laberours 
are fet»to Work, to gather the feme as feft as poA 
fible j and before the Sun fliall be fb High, or die 
Heat fb Great as to attract the Dew from off the 
Grapes J they continue thus gathering, until they 

perceive 



perceive tiie fint Dew to be almoft exhal'd by die 
HsBX, fiom the Grapes; when they leave ofTGathem 
ing &t it^t Diay^ unkiis it happens to be a gentle, 
lainey Day, wnicb if it does. They will continue 
at Work all that Day, or at leaft, fo long as the 
Rain holds ; but if it Rains violently, or but in- 
4i]ffer(snc £ift, they then ceaie their Labour. 

The Reafbns for this arc many. For^ 

Firfi, A S M A L r, mifly Rain, Fogg, or Dew, 
hatting upon die Grapes, ibftem and melliorates 
the Skins. 

Secondly J It keeps them Fine and Cool, and 
thereby prevents the Sun 6om heating the lame. 

Siirdly^ If die Dew were attradcd by the 
Heat of the Sun from the Grapes^ tht &me would 
thereby become more inwardly heated^ and the 
I^iquor more Ruddy. 

Fourthly^ Not only the Dew from off the GrapcsL 
but the more Spiritous Fart of the Liquor it lelf 
would be evapotated and lofL 

Fifthly^ The Skins would be more, tough, 
and hard, ^nd die C^pes with more DiiHculty 
PrefsU 

F6it die mifly Rain, Fogg, or Dew, being 
upon die Grapes when the lame are gathered, not 
only prefervcs die fine, fiibtile, Ipiritous Part there- 
of, but of it ielf, mellows and increafes the Quan- 
tity of die Liquor^ and likewife adds to the Clear- 
nefi thereof For this IMtoifture upon the Grapes, 

1q foftens the omward Jftjsk or Skin, that they 

almoft 
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almoft ^ turn into Liquor : And this Wine is by 
Experience found to be much whiter, thiner and 
better, than if the Grapes were gadier^d in the Sun, 
or at any other Time without luch Moifture upon 
them. 

For, when the Sun has heated the Grapes, the 
Agitation of the Particles occaiionM thereby, is 
the Reafon of the Wine beii^ more red ; and 
the Quantity is decreased by Tran^iration ^ or, 
became the Skin's being h^rdned by the Heat 
of the Sun, the Grapes are preis'd with much 
more Difficulty, 

'Tis alio certain, and worthy the choifeft Obfer- 
vation. That the fame Quantity of Grapes, which 
if gathered in a Sunny Morning, without Rain, or 
Fogs, or Dews upon them, would produce fix 
Hundred Gallons of Wine 5 the lame, had they 
been gathered in a Dewy Morning only, would 
have produced feven Hundred, or feven Hundred 
and tifty Gallons of Wine 3 or had they been ga- 
thered in a Foggy Morning only, would not have 
product lefs t^ eight Hundred, or eight Him-r 
dred and Fifty Gallons of Wine : But if the fame 
had been gamer'd in a Foggy Morning, during a 
finall, mifly. Shower of Rain, the like Quantity 
of Grapes, would not have fiulM of producing, 
at leafl:, nine Hundred Gallons of Wine, 

I F it bo obje^ed, that the Fog^s, Dew$, or 
Rains, may indeed augment die Li(|Uor, as it 
comes from th6 Prefs, but diat the Quantity of 
pure Wine drawn from the Grape, is no more than 
equal to what it would have been had thq fame 
been gathered in a Sunny Day: The following 
ObiervatiQn, may confiite the Objeftion. 
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That a^ e({ml (>iandt3r,of Grapes gatherM ill 
a dry 'Da^znd prds^ againl): an equal Quantity 
of we&mCj gatfaer'd on a Dewv, Rainy^ /6r Fog^ 
gy llfbmingj the firfi Ca^ fbal 1 be larger in Pro* 
poricHi^^simlas confiderably heavier, dhan the latter, 
the" prefi'd with an equal C!are and Strengthl which 
evinces the Oblervation to be juft, that the Dew 
£> fiij^les and Melliorates the outward Husks or 
Skin$ of the G^capes, th^t they almoft a|l turn into 
Wine. 

Experience has confirm'd thefe Obfer- 
yatipiis, not only to be iuft, but the Praftice there-r 
of to be equally profitable y and the Cbampaigners 
are very pun&uaj in the due Performance p? tho 
fime. 

Thev bk 1q careful to gather their Grapes 
before the Dews or Fogs are exhal'd^ that they will 
employ one Hundred Vtgnerons^ Labourers, or 
Gatherers of Grapes, in a Vine-yard of Twenty 
Acre$, who will run over the lame in about three 
.Hour$ Time, and in that Space, fliall g^4^^ ^U 
that is fit for the cutting. 

I Must not here omit one Cpmmon Obfervar 
tion of the Cbampaigners^ which is likewile applica- 
ble to other Parts of France^ and Europe^ and is a 
ftrorg G)nfutation of the miftaken Notions of fuch 
as altert the Sun to be chiefly neceflkry in the Pro* 
duction of this defirable Frqit, Which is. 

That the Vines of Verrenyy Sillery^ Saint 
S^hierryj Mailly^ and Killey^ &c. are more hard and 
rough, and much higher Coloured, than thofe of 
Awvilky^ Ay^ Epemey^ CumierSy Pierry^ Fiuery^ 
JDarr^ery^ Vantevil!^ &c. That thofe of tbefe laft 

places 



Places are much finer and mellower : fi^t *tis to be 
obferv'dL they will not keep altogedier fb Jong as 
diofc of the firft mention^ Place; : However, the 
more delicious Flavour of thoie laft mention\l 
Wines, very juftly gains diem the Preference. 

They are not, indeed, curious enough to ex* 
amine into the Reafbns thereof, but content them- 
selves with making a juft Obfervation, that it's al-». 
ways fb, whether the Seaibn be agreeabJe or not, 

I Shall endeavour to Account for tfiis, in a 
Natural Manner, without pretending the Difference, 
of the Soile, M^ure, or Culture, to be the Rea« 
fbn 3 for an Argument fetched from thence, would 
be Erronious, me Soile, Culture and Management^ 
being the fame 5 and all theie Places in the Neigh- 
bourhood of each pther, viz. in the Province of 
Champaign. 

Let it be confider'd. That Verreny^ Sillery^ 
Saint l^ierry^ Mailly^ and Killy^ &c. lye all upon 
the Mountanious Parts of the Country, where the 
Vine-yards are more exposed to the Sun, than thofe 
planted in the Valleys, or on the Banks of 
the Rivers; that they have conlequently Iei$ 
Moiflure than the others: I mean. That the 
Fogs, Dews, and Vapours are not fb great upon 
^^e Mountains, as in tne Valleys ^ confequently the 
Grapes mufl be more heated, and die Particles agita- 
ted by the Force of the Sun Beams, to which they 
are fo much exposed; which naturally caufes an 
Exhalation of the more fpiritous Part of the Moi- 
fture from t;he Grape, and leaves the Remainder 
more rough and hard. 
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Ok the other Hand, Auvilleyy Ay^ Eperfiie^ 
CutnierSj Fiery^ Flueryy Damerry^ Vantevill^ &c. 
Lye all upon the Banks of the Rivers, where they 
have m eqoal Benefit fix>m the Rains with thote 
tipon the Mountains 9 and as the Fogs and Dews 
gre greater in thefe Places, than the other, 
and ttie Vapours continually arifing from the Ri* 
vers, with more of the cool refreftiing Air, occa-- 
fion*d by their low Situation, and their Neighbour- 
hood to the Waters ^ adding to this likewife. That 
they are not fo Subjed, to the fiery Exhalations 
dniwn from the Earth, as thofe upon the Moun- 
tains are: The Grapes muft confequently have a 
more refrelhing Gx)Ineis. by which the fine, fubtle, 
Spiritous Part is continu d racrein ^ and not evapo- 
rated as in thofe Vine-yards upon the Mountains, 
which have not (b great Afliftance of the Waters, 
to proteft them from the Fury of the Sun Beams. 
Adding to this litewife. That conftant Experience 
(hews. That Wines produced from thefe laft-men- 
tiotf d Vine-yards, are not fb high Coloured as the 
bthers; which Difference alio, is occafionM by 
the friendly Molfture, they receive from their Si- 
tuation* 

To confirm my Opinion herein, let it Jilccwife 
be remembered. That if the Seafbn proves hotter, 
and dryer than Common, both the Wines of the 
Rivers, and thole of the Mountains will be more 
bard and rougher than otherways, and higher 
coloured i likewifc, more or lels, in Proportion to 
the Extremity of the Sealbn. On the other Hand, 
Should the Sealbn prove cooler than ordinary, as 
well the Wines of the Mountains, as the Rivers, 
will be Softer, Cooler, and Paler in Colour, than 
they conimonly are, 

Akotheii 
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Another Obfervation worthy our Remavk, 
is. That the Vin^ of Awvilley^ Ay^ Ep^rmy^ C«- 
tniers^ Pierry^ Fluery^ Damery^ Vantevilly 5cc. ^nd 
other Places in the VaJJeys, and on the Rivers, Ihall 
produce their Fniit, fit for the Prefs, about eighteen 
or twenty Days before thofe of Verreney^ Silleryy 
Saint Thierry ^ Mailley^ and Kilky^ Sic. and other 
Mountainous Parts, altho' they are more exposed 
tQ the Sun than the others* 
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A s I have hitherto endeavoured, to Accoynt for 
the Obfervations I have . l^id down^ byi^e^nable 
Arguments ^ I Ihall attempt the like J^re, by Ihcwr 
mg this Backwardnels of ^ the Mountain W ines pro-? 
ceeds from this, That the Grapes not being fp 
ibften'd, and mellowed by the Fogs, axyi I)ews, 
as the others are, and the moft SpiritoysF4rtexhaJ'4 
by the Force of the Sun Beam^ the Skip grows 
Harder and Tougher, ib as to refift its ^jider In* 
fluence. Whereas, The other .Grapes which.^are 
continually cherifh'd anij rd^efli'd, by ^e gentle! 
Dews, and Vapours ajways falling upon them, 
have their Skins much Softer and TKiner, thaii , the 
others : Of this any Peribn may eafily convince 
themlelves, by comparingthe Skins of Grapes ga- 
ther'd in the midft of a Summers D^y, with the 
Skins of thofe gathered after a ^rnall, mifly Rain,^ 
Dew, or Fog ^ where the Difference is fb vifible^ 
as well as the Tafte fb diflingujfliable, that it can^ 
not admit of a Denial, 

This Obfervation only, might be fuflicient to 
convince any reafbnable Perlon, of the Prafticable- 
nels of Planting Vine-yards, with Succefs, here iq 
England i feeing 'tis demonflrable the Advantage 
cur Neighbours make thereby, is more owing to 

'• * their 
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their Induury, ahd Knowledge therein, than to any 
'i'niiig ib extraordinary in meir Soil, or Climate ; 
the Difference of 'Latitude, betwixt Champaifft^ 
Burgundy J and other Parts of France^ and Ibme 
of the Southern Parts of England^ being too trifling 
to admit of any Objeftion that is not over- 
ballanc'd in our Favour, by the Tcmperatenefi • 
of our Climate^ fince nrom what has been 
before laid, a Vine-yard requires a due Moi- 
fture, as well as a warm Sun. Which Obfer\^a- 
tion expofes the Weaknefi of thofe Arguments 
diat tend to prove the Impoffibility of raifmg 
Vine*yards m England^ fince too much Heat, 
Irvithout being properly quallify*d by Rains, Dews, 
6r Fogs, is a Hindrance to the Vine-yards, . 
equal to the Want of the Sun it lel^ a tempe- 
tate Climate being the mod proper, and always 
producing the bcft and pleafanteft Wines. 

F n o M hence we may Account for the Rea- 
fon why the Wines of Sfatn^ Portun^aly Pent o 
Port^ &c. arc lb much harder, grofler, &c. than 
thofe of Burgundy^ Cbampaiffi^ &c. 

T T is allowed that the Spanijh and Port Wines, 
^c. are of a ftroneer Body, bccaufe the CbaiK- 
paignerSy &c. conwlt the Plealantnels of their 
Liquor, and how to make it moft agreeable to 
the Palate; that the Fruit may be lo gathered, 
as to render it ftronger, is demonftrable from 
what has been before infilled upon y for if the 
lame be gathered in the midft of a lunny Day, 
the Wine will be ntuch ftronger 5 but then it 
will loofe that agreeable Flavour it would other- 
wife have, and be much lels in Quantity like- 
wife. 

The 
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The Want of lilch kindly refifelhing Joga 
and Dews, as are before mehtion'd, occafions the 
Port Wines to be of a grofler, heavifer Body; 
nor can they otherwife remedy the lame, than 
by luffering the Grapes to haiig upon the Viiies 
till they be full Ripe^ in which Cafe, indeed, 
the Wine will be the pleafant^ and mellower 
than otherwife ; but then they are attended widi 
this lU-conveniency, that they will not keep 
long. 

However 'tis in the Power of any Per* 
ion, obferving the Method biefore laid down, 
for gathering their Grapes, to make their Wine 
Hard or Mellow, Strong or Weak, Red pv 
White, or to oblerve a Mean dierein, as they 
pleafe* 

I F you would make what is in Burgundy and 
Champaign^ call'd an excellent Cuve, or Tub of 
Wine, you muft obierve punctually the following 
Direftions. 

I T is neceflary here to premife, that the na- 
tural Wine of Champaign 3 and what they vaHue 
themfelvcs moft upon, is, what they call Oiel de 
PerdiXy or of the Colour of the Patridge's Eye, 
which confift of a Mixture of the firft, fecond, 
and third Running together 5 otherwife they 
diftinguifh them by the common Names of White 
Wines, tho' drawn from the Black Grape be- 
fore mentioned, and are called V/hite Wines, be- 
caufe drawn White from the Grapes. 

I Have before obfcrv'd, they have lately 
fairn into the Method of making Red "W^ine, 

in 
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in the iamc Manner the Burgundians do, and 
wtuch tbey fell for Burgundji but as that is 
but a late Fra&ice, I do not call that, the na^ 
turai Wine of the Province, becauie by Cbam^ 
paign we are to underftand the Wine moft com- 
monly made there. 

Again the natural Wine of Burgundy i$ 
Hed, notwithflanding they do frequently make a 
White Wine, in immitation of the CbampaignerSy 
which they will ibmedmes fell for Champaign^ 
and at otl^r times for white Burgwidy. 

All thefe Wines are made firom the famo 
£nall Black Muskadine Grape, notwidiftanding 
the various Colours of the Liquor $ I jhall pro- 
ceed to^ ihew the diflferent Methods of each 
IProvinces and begin firft with Champaign. 

To make an excellent Tub of fine mellow 
Wine, you muft have your Prcls in the midft 
of your Vine-yard, if it be a large one, or at 
leaft very near to it. 

Having pitch'd upon a, proper Morning, a^ 
before defcribd, for gathering your Grapcjs, 
and got a fiifficient Number of Labourers (or 
rigneronSy as they are there called) in readinefi, 
each provided with a Basket and Knife, the 
one to hold the Bunches, the other to cut them 
off J let them begin their Workj and in going 
thro* your Vine-yard, they muft not gather all 
at once^ let them only gather thofe Bunches 
which appear to be ripeft, and moft open, paf* 
ling over all luch as are Green, or clofe Bunches ; 
for the clofe Bunches never thoroughly ripen. 

Let 
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Let them carefully avoid all diy, rbtteii, 
or burften Grapes, whether occafioii'd by the 
Over-ripenefi, or by any other Accident ; and 
let the Stalk of every Bunch ht. cut as clofe to 
the Grapes, as conveniently may be; let them 
lay their Bunches gently in their. Baskets without 
bruifing 6i preflihg each other, suid be as ex- 
peditious as poffible in the gathering diereof j 
for on that dfepcnds the Colour of their Wine. 

Those Grapes which are too dole, or not 
ripe enough^ let them be left on, for a iecond, 
third, foiirtH, 6t fifth Cutirig- 

H E R E oblerve y tThofe Wines made fro^ri the 
iirft Gathering are the moft valliiable, and bear 
a Proportion according to the following Rates. 

Wh E N the Wine of the firft CiitSng i* worth 
Six Hundred liVres the Cuve, that of the f^ond 
Curing will not fell for more than four Hun- 
dred and Fifty Livres, nor that of the "third 
Curing for atJove two Hundred and Fifty livers, 
and the others in Propoitioii. 

I Have before mention*d, that one Htin- 
dred Labourers thus employed, will in four Hours 
Ipace run over a Vine-yard of thirty Acres ^ and 
may in that time gather fufficient tor a Pi*efluig 
of five or fix Hundred Gallons of Wine, 

L E T the Labourers, as they gather the Grapes, 
carry them immediately to * the Prels, without 
either bfuifing or heating the Grapes. For this 
bbferve as a certain Maxim, that the looher the 
Grapes are prefi'd after gathering, the finer and 

whiter 
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^vhhcr the Wine will be ; and not only fo, but 
likev^^ more roeUow, will have a more tnie^ 
grateful^ and vinous Fkvoiu*, and will aUb be 
more in Quantity. 

It may poffibly be ask'd, why the Wine (hould 
be the worie for the Giapes being heated, or 
bruised in the Carriage, or ^or not oein^ prefi'd 
immediately, as ibon as gaihetM ? To wmch let 
this Aniwer fuifice, that me heating and bruifing 
the Grapes lets out the moft ipiritnous Parts ^ 
the Liquor, and puts the whole into a Ferment, 
which occafions a Change in the Colour; that 
theSkin% by lying, grow tougher, and give 
the Wine a more acid Taft and Flavour^ and 
as the ipirituous Fart evaporates^ the rennunder 
muft coniequently be Ids in Quantity than other- 
wife. 

Having thus brought your Gtapcs to the 
Prefi, lay them therein gently; then lettiugthe 
Preis &U down thereon, the Weight of the 
Prefi alone will fofce out die Liqtior plenti- 
fully. 

Th I $ Liquor wluch thus runs from the Grapes 
firft, without other Violence than the Weight 
of the Prefi is by them called, fe Vtn de GouK 
or, le Pin de laAbaiffemef^^ and is of < a moft 
fine, thin, and lively Body, o^ a moftpleafint 
Flavour and Relifh, has all Things in ft to ren« 
der it exquiiitely Fledant both to Eye and die 
Palate 3 appears very Iparkling in the Glafi, but 
has not Body enough to keep a kng time widn 
out Mixture. 

Thbks 
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There are feme Perfbns. however wiU keep 
finall Quantities thereof for Prefcntsi, £^c. than 
^hich there cannot be a fnore Fieaiant or agree- 
able one. 

When the Liquor ceales to run from the 
Prefij they raife the lame immediately, and 
with Steel Shovels, purpolelv made for ttefe 
Ules, they pare off the Sides of the Grape Cake, 
and throwing up again, together with all the loofe 
Grapes which have been fcatter^d, or crufliM 
bver by the Force of the Prefi, let the Picfi 
down again thereon ; and then fcrew the lame down 
with great Force and Strength, which occafiofis 
the Liquor to run more plentifully than before. 

V 

This Wine, thus driwn at the lecond Preffing,- 
is caird, The Wine of the Firft Cutthig^ becaufe 
^tis the firft time the Grapes have been thrown 
up by the Shovel. 

This Wine will be alio of a very fine Co- 
lour and Flavour, little inferiour to the other 3 
but in this, indeed, preferable, in that it has a 
ftronger Body, and will keep a confidemble time 
Ibnger than the firft. 

WftEM they perceive the Liquor begins to 
teale running, they unlcrew the Prels again ^ 
•and tutting the Cake all to Pieces with their 
Steel Shovels before mentioned, throw the lame 
inito the Prels,, and letting it down again there- 
on, they prels it as violently as they can. 

The Wine drawn at this Preffing, is called, 
Tifc Wine of the fecoud Cutting. 

An o 
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■' Ani^ this Wine fliall be much more in Quan- 
tity tfan either of the two former Cuttines. 
The Reafon why the Qiiantity drawn from the 
Grapes at this Cutting is krger than before, 
proceeds from this R^ibn, that the Grapes hav- 
ing been bruis'd by die two former Preflings^ 
are not now fo apt to fly from under die Preis 
as at firft they were, when the lame is let down 
upon them. 

f This Wine of the ftcond Cutting U an ex- 
traordinary good, fine, and clear Win^ and of 
the Colour the French call Oeil de Perdrix^ and 
will, if it be kept by itfelf without any Mix- 
ture, be a neat, fine, found Wine, of an 
extraordinary good Flavour, and fit for Expor- 
tation ^ it is of a found, ftrong Body, fit for 
keeping, and will continue good four or five 
Years, 

When you fee the Liquor ceafes to ryn 
pretty plentifully, unfcrew your Prcfi, and widi 
the Steel . Shovels cut the Grape Cake all to 
Pieces ; then throw up the fame again as before, 
and prefi it over^-again, you will find it will 
yet yield a confiderable Quantity of Liquor. 

This is called Wine of the third Cutting, 
and is of a ftrong Body, but higher Colour^ 
than any of the wrmer. 

The Qpantity will not now be fo great as 
before, but thft Wiiie will be very potable, 
»id will keep four or five Years, 

^ *^ 'E d T^i* 
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This done, take out your Cake^ cut it in 
Pieces again as before, for another Prelfing, 
which is called Wine of the fourth Cutting, 
a^d will be of a ruddy G)lour, indifferent ftrong 
of Body, but harder, yet will keep for fomc 
time I and if it has a little Age, will be a 
tollerable Wine to drink without any Mixture. 

You may proceed in this Manner to cut and 
prels your Cakes as long as you find they will 
yield any Moifture^ after which remove your 
Cakes from your Prefs, that you may be at 
liberty to make ufe thereof upon Occafion. 

You will find upon tryal, you may prels 
your Cakes about ffve or fix Times over, ob- 
ferving before each'Prefling to cut them all to 
Pieces that the Liquor may the freer run there- 
from. 

When thefe Cakes have been lb often prefs'd, 
that they will yield no more Liquor, they will 
be almoft as hard as a Stone, the Force of the 
Prcis is fo great. 

The Wine de Gout^ or Vin de la Abaijfemem^ 
will be of the moft Ipirituous, fine, and exqut* 
fite Body, Taft, and Flavour ; fiich as are will- 
ing to prelerve any Part thereof, may, in Bottles^ 
keep me fame for fbme little time, but it is too 
fine and lubtle to be kept for any Continuance, 
neither will it bear Exportation* 

The Wine of the fecond Running, or Wine 

of the firft Cutting will be more in Quantity 

.than^the other 5 an4 i$ alio exquifitcty fine botn 

as 
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as to IVift and Colour. The Body will be 
ftrongcr, and if prelerv'd by itfelt will keep 
IcHiger than the firft- for whereas that will no: 
keep over the firft Year, this will keep till the 
lecond. The Quantity drawn at this Preifing 
wiiJ be cortfidcratle more than at the firft. 

The Wine of the third Prcffing, called the 
Wine of the fecond Cutting, wiJJ be of the 
ftrongeft Body, is of a deeper Colour of an ex- 
traordinary fine Flavour, and will keep, if right- 
ly managed, until the fourth, fifth, or tath 
Year. 

The Quantity now drawn at this Preffing, 
will be more tlian at either the firft or fecond, 
as is before mentioned ; and this Wine, without 
any Mixture is frequently tranlported to foreign 
Cpunt|[des. 

The Wine of the fourth Prefling called the 
Wine of the third Cutting, will not be fo much 
in Quantity as the laft, it will l3e of a deeper 
Colqbr, a$d a rougher Taft and Flavour, yet is 
neverthelcfi a good ftrojig body '4 Wine, and 
agreeable enough to the Taft. 

The Wine of the fifth Preffing, called the 
Wine of the fourth Cutting, will be ftill lels- 
5n Quantity, and deeper Coloured, than the laft 
mention 'd, and the Taft rougher ^ it is however 
toUerably good, and will keep about three Years, 
if without any Mixture. 

The Wine of the fixth Prefltng!, called, the 
Wine of the fifth Cutting, is leaft in C^ntity 
of- any of ^ pthers ^ the Colour aliiioft Red^ 

E 3 '^vv^i. 
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and the Taft will be more rough and hard than 
any of the before mentioned ; this however liiakea 
what they call fe T^n de BurrUy and wl^t in 
Champaign they allow for their Families or Ser-» 
vants, as we do Beer in England. 

If they draw a fixth Running, they mix it 
with the laft mentioned Wine, and together make 
Le vin de Burru for common Ufc in their fami- 
lies. 

All thefe Wines will at their Running from 
the Prels appear to be a little Coloured; but 
the Colour decreafes with ftanding, and the fine^ 
Wines will grow perfeAly White, 

A L T H o' thefe Wines are White CI meai^ 
thofe of the firft and fecond Preffing) they arc 
in Champaign called Grey Wines, by if'eaton of 
their being drawn ftom the Black Grape^ 

When you have finifhed the preffing your 
Grapes, and have drawn off all die Wines int<> 
feveral Tubs or, /Veffels, you may mix them up 
in the following Manner. 

I F you qiix the Wine de Gout with that qf 
the firft, fetdnd, third, fourth, and fifth Cut- 
ting, they will be a little Coloured, which make^ 
what is called in Champaign Oeil de Perdrix^ or, 
the Partridges-'Eyej and is iiich as we have hercj 
in England^ for the beft Champaign. 

/ • ; ' - 

But that which is generally tran&orted from 
France is the Win^ of the third, tourdi, and 
fifth Cutting mix'd together, which is an extraordi- 
nary. 
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nary good and pleafant Wine, elpecially when 
about a Year old. 

3oMBTiMES they will mix that of the fe- 
rond, third, and fourth Cutting together ^ and 
this is what is reckoned Extraordinary. 

They never export the Wine de QoHt^ or /# 
Fin de VAbaiJfemmt aione^ nor that with the 
iSrft and iecond Cutting only; for thefe Wines 
ivould he too Rich and Fine. 

Another Reafon for not exportinig; the 
fYw rAbaiffement alone, or with the firft, or 
firft and fecond Cutting only, is, that the Bo-. 
^y is lb thin and Ipirituous, that it would not 
bear Tran^ortation, but by the violent Motion 
of the Sea would be thrown into fiich a Fermen- 
tation, that it would ibon turn Bagrc and 
Sower. 

I F th^ Wine of the fourth Cutting Ihould be 
high Coloured, as in Ibme Years it will, if the 
Weather has prov'd Hot and Dry; then they 
mix it with that of the fifth, fixth, and feventh 
Cutting; and this is called the Wine of the 
treiS, which will be of a good fcund Body, 
t>ut higher <[!!olour'd, and more rough than or- 
^mary. 

The beft way to put up the Wines, and 
yhat is moft frequently obferv'd, is to put 
^ Wine rAhaiffemmt with that of the fi 
and iecond Cutting -^ luvd this- i^ i!alled line 
Wine. 
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Then that of die third, fourdi, and fifth 
Cutting together, which is called the Oeil de 
Perdrix^ and fomedmes Wine of the Cuttings* 

And that of the fixth and ieventh Cutting 
together, which is called le Pin de BurrUy or 
Wine ox die Frefi. 

Trey moft fomnxxily mix their Wines, as 
before, and afterwards, againft they expoie diem 
to Sale, put up one fourth Part of fine Wines, 
two fburdi Parts of the Wine of the Cuttings, 
and <me Fourdi Fart of die Wix^e of me 
Frefi. 

Observe, that the quicker and more expe* 
ditious they are in preinng their Grapes, the 
whiter the Wine will be. 

H Av I K G dius defcrib'd the Manner of m^- 
ing the White Wines of Champaign^ it will be 
proper here to take nodce. how die Red Win^ 
are made in Burgundy^ that the Reader may 
be convinc'd, the Cobur is only acquired by 
the Method of managing the fame, and not by 
any different Qpalides in. the Grapes. 

When the Burgundians find their Grapes to 
be ripe and fit for gathering, they take the Op* 
portunity of a finall r^y, piiftv; ^ggy* ^ 
flewey Morning, for the Reaibns before given, by 
the Cbampaigners^ for increafing the Quantity of 
die liquor, and n^elioradng the Grapes, 

T H E Y are curious in gathering the rlpeft, and 
Veft pf the Grapes^ reje^ing thote diat are rotten, 
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not upon account of altering the Colour, bat 
to piwent giving any ill Flavour, Scent, or 
Taft to the Wine. 

These they gadier into Baskets, as before 
direded ; and tfao' tbcrt is not tint NecefHt^ 
Cin g^diering diem fat Red Wine) to be lo 
Expeditious, yet they yifiVL not gather them when 
the Sun has exhaled the Dews, Pogs, or Moi- 
ftures off of the Grapes; becauie by melliorat- 
ing the Skins of the Grapes, the Wine is of a 
£^er Taft, and a more agreeable Reliih and 
Kavour. 

Having thus gather'd their Grapes, they 
throw them all into large Tubs, or Cuves, and 
beat them with Sticks, which malh or bruife 
them all in Pieces, or putting little Children iiv- 
to the Tubs to tread the Grapes to Pieces, who 
by running about in thefe large Tubs, as the 
Grapes are throwing in, tread them under their 
Feet, which more effcCTually bruifcs and heats 
them, than 'tis poflible to do by beating with 
Sticks or Battoons« 

Having thus trod the Grapes till the Tub 
is full, and the Liquor floating above them, 
they leave off that £:xerciie, and let the Grapes 
lye in the Liquor for the Space of about forty 
eight Hours, during which time they will fre- 
quently ftir up the ^e, as well die Grapes as 
tne Liquor, which puts the whole into a foment, 
iand the violent Agitation encreafcs the Colour, 
by attraAing the more acid and aftringent Par- 
ticle^ from the $kin« and Stones of the Grapes. 

When 



When tlicy have thus c(Mtt|iuied in theif 
Liquor about two Davs, in which time fihe 
iame wijl be of a full oright and deep Red Cor 
lour, they then proceed to prefi them in the 
Manner, as before defcrib'd, W preffing them, 
cutting, and prefling again, as long as any Li- 
quor will flow from the fame. 

That Liquor which inay Ibe tak^n from the 
Grapes, after treading, without prefling, is the 
beft and moft Spirituous^ that which is drawn 
from the Grapes by prefling is of different De-^ 
grees in Goodnefi according to the Cuttings. 

. t 

The Liquor drawn of from the Tubs of trod^ 
den Grapes may be inix'd with the Wine of the 
firft, fecond, diird, and fourth Cuttings. Some- 
times they will mix that • Liquor with that of 
the fifth and fixth Cuttings, pteferving that of 
the firft, fecond, third, and fourth Prefliing by 
itfelf 5 however in this, as the Mixture is Difcre^ 
|:ionary, lb every Peifen muft CQnftilt their In- 
tdreft or Inclination, as to what Strength and 
Goodnefs they would have their Wines of, and- 
may mix them ^accordingly. ' ' ^ 

Here obferve, that the Wine drawn from 
the Tub, without prefling, mix'd with that bf. 
the fifth, fixth^ and ieventh Cutting will be 
equal in Goodnels, with that of the firft, fe- 
cond, third, and fourth Prefling together. 

A s to the Method of making ^Vijite Wine in. 
Burgundy^ and Red Wine in Champaign^ they' 
are much the fame, with what has been before 

•' •• delcrib'd. 



From thefe, by prdtmg and cutting, as be- 
fqre direded, they draw a Wine, called un*vin 
Eourru. This Wine, after it has had a realbn- 
able time for its Fermentation, will be a tol- 
lerable good, ftrong bodyM Wine, and clear 
enough, 

Wh E K your Liquor is taken from the Prefi, 
you muii: have your Casks in readlnefs to put 
up tlus fame. Your White Wines Ihould be put 
into new Casks to prevent their colouring the 
Wines ; but the Hea Wines (if you make any) 
and the Wine Bourru may be put into old 
Casks, Without any prejudice^ provided they are 
Sweet and Clean. 

Some little time before they put up their 
Wines, the Burgundians and Cbampaigners will 
rinfe out all their Casks with fair Water, where- 
in they have infus'd Ibme Peach Leaves, or 
Flowers, which, they &y, gives an agreeable 
and delicious Flavour to thofe Wines, which Ihall 
be afterwards put therein. 

A s thefe Wines drawn from the laft Gather- 
ing of the Grapes cannot be ib perfedt as the 
omers, occafiond by the Grapes not being ripe 
enough when they were gathered ^ they have re- 
courfe to the following Method to accelerate the 
ripening diereof, which is what I have before 
mentioned, and promifcd to ipeak to in its pro- 
per Place. 

Also, if the Wine be of a finall Body, 
they have recourfe to the lame Method; which 
is only when the Wines have been put in the 

« Casks 
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Casks about three. Weeks,: to roll them up 
and down therein for Ibitietime, five or fix times 
a Day for four or five Days nicceffively^ tben 
two or three timeis a Day for thr^e or four Dayj 
afterwards^ once.a Day for about, four Days; 
then continue tolling them once in a Day for 
about a Week; then once in three Days, or 
once in four or five Days: And let the roUing^ 
in thi? Manner 0^ your Grapes were gathered 
very Green) be continued, in the whoi^ abdtit 
the fpace of fiye or fix Weeks. / ,\ '- -*• ■ 
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But this rolling of the Cjtsfcs miift be Dit 
cretionary; for if the Grapes" ^efe tolleraWy ripfc 
when they were giather'd, very little rolling will 
ferve them, once in four or fivQ Days for the 
ipace of a Month or fix Weeks wiU be fiiffi- 
cient. 

.... ".. • •• • . >> 

This rolling of the Liquor in the Casks will 
highten the Fermentation, by the Agitation of its 
Parts; and the violent Motion thereof heats the 
Wine, which caufes it to purify and purge it- 
felf ; and accellerates the Ripening thereof, much 
better than any other Manner can do. 

« 

Besides, the mixing and fliaking it toge- 
ther with its Lees, both Iweetens and ftrengthens 
the lame ; and renders it much more fit and plea- 
lant to the Palaite. 

The Cakes, after they have been prels'd as 
dry as poffible, in Champaign they fell them to 
the Country People, who, by Difl:ilation, draw 
therefrom a Brandy, called Brandy of Aixm^j 
which is a toUerable good Brandy, but not lo 

good 
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vMivA as the OoniaCy becauie the Cakes have 
)ttn too much ptefs'd. 

When your Wines have been put in the 
Casks IcMne few Days, they will ferment, which 
yx>u may loon perceive, if you ate curious enough 
to take Miict thereof. 

The fineft Wine, called le Vm de Gout, will 
ferment immedfately, if you have Cas you ihould 
be careful to do) kept lome of it by itfelf, with- 
<)ut mixing it with any othef • 

You muft, when you perceive it to fertnent, 
take iSime of the Froth which works therefrom, 
in the Nature of Yeaft, and put a little of ic 
iftto each of the Casks of the other Wines, which 
db not ferment, efpeciallv into thofe called the 
Winfes of the Prefi, or mofe of the fifth, fixth 
ilutting, &c. which will haften the Fermentation 
thereof; 

The fineft Wines will fciment firft, next 
thofe of the Cuttings; and laftly thofe of the 
Frefi, or thofe of the laft Cuttings. 

These Wines Will continue their Fermentati- 
on for the {pace of about ten or twelve Days, 
or Ibmetime longer, according to the Sorts oi 
the Wine, and Sealbns of the Year. 

They have a Cuftom in ^Iface, and upcMi 
' the Mofelly that if their Grapes are gathered too 
Greer, as upon the Mofell, they never come to 
fe full a Maturity, that when they have prels'd 
their Grapes, and put their Liquor into proper 
Casks, and plac'd them in their CelJers, or Store- 

hojies. 
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houfes, in order to forward die Wiiies^ to take 
off the Eagemels, and accelerate their RqMnii^. 
They have Iron Stoves in their Celhn where 
they continually keep a Fire burning^ which l^ 
rariiying and heating, the Air rifiens and melliO" 
rates the Wines^ and renders than much more 
palatable and agreeable than they would other- 
wife be. 

Whilst thefe Wines aite upon the fermeiiti^ 
the Bung of each Cask muft be left open, or 
only cover'd with a thin Cloth to prevent any 
Dirt falling into the iame, which muft be laid 
hoUow, fo that the Froth occafion'd by the Fer^ 
mentation may have Liberty to viock off. 

m 

When you perceive the Fermentation to b6 
pretty well over, which you will fee by th6 
Froth ceafing to rife fb faft as before^ you may 
then clofe down your Bung, firft filling up your 
Veffel with Liquor within about two Inches of 
the Topi then you muft open the Vent-hol^ 
and leave it fo^ to carry off any thing thac 
may be thrown up by the Fermentations not be-i 
ing quite ceafed. 

This Cuftom of filling up your Casks ttf 
within two Inches of the Vent-hole once in every 
two Days, for the ipace of about ten Days;, 
muft be obferv'd ^ for the Fermentation will con-^ 
tinue a confiderable time, altho' in a lefler De* 
gree^ and if your Casks are not kept fo full 
as that any Foulnefs thrown up by the Fermen^ 
tation^ may be carry*d off at the Vent-hole, it will 
fall back again into the Wine^ and occafion it to 
be foul and muddy. 

Havin9 
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H AVI KG thus continued to fill up your 
Casks to two Inches, £>r about ten or twelve 
Days, vou muft afterwards fili them to withia 
one Incn of the Vent-hole, once in five or fix Days^ 
and continue fo to do, for the ^>ace of a Month, 
after which, once in fifteen Days will be luffici- 
ent^ for the ipace of about three Months. 

NotwithstAndino th^ Fermentation 
will be over, long before this time laft mentioned ^ 
you muft yet obferve to fill up all your Casks 
once a Month, fo long as they continue in your 
Gellarj though it be for leveral Years ^ for you 
muft confider, that die Wines will inienfibly 
waft in the Casks, and If they are not kept 
continually fiU'd up, will grow fiat and heaV^i 

I need not inform you, that you muft ftop 
the Vent-Jioles of your Casks, when the Fer- 
mentation is over^ your own di£:retion will be 
fiiflfcient to dire& you in that^ as your Obler-^ 
vation will be to Inftrud you, when it is a 
proper time. 

In Champaign j and Burgundy^ they carefully 
oblerve, to move their Wines twice a Year con^ 
ftantly^ to which purpofe, the Dealers therein, 
have Store-houfes both above and under Grounds 

About April^ when they find the Warm In- 
fluence of the approaching Seaibn, to prevent; 
dieir Wines from being efFe<^d thereby, they 
lay them down in their Cellars, or Store-houfes 
under Groimd 5 as being much cooler then 
thofe above Ground, where diey fiiffer them to 
continue, untill about November following, when 

I? the 



the coidncfi of the Seafbn rendering their Wdre- 
houfes above Ground, much cooler then thofe 
under-neath^ they draw up their Wines and dc- 
pofite them in the W^^houfes above, where th^ 
continue until about the Jpril enfuing, and tbia 
Cuftom they always obferve. 

1* H fe Reafbn for the fime^ is, that in the Win- 
ter time. Experience will convince every Perfbn, 
that the Warehoufes above Ground, being more 
exposed tb the Rigour of the Seafbn, and more 
open to the Air, muft neceflarily be much cooler 
than the Cellars under Ground^ fo in the Sum- 
mer time the Cellars are more cool than the 
Warehoufes above Ground, becauie the Air be- 
irtg heated by the Sun Beams has a much freer 
Pd6ge into them than the others. 

For obferve this as a certain Rule, that the 
cooler your Wines are kept, the longer they wiH 
iaft, and the more grateful they will be to the 
Palate; but let them be kept as near as poffible 
in the fame Degree of Temperature. 

It may here be objeded, that 'tis cuftoma- 
ty in cool Weather to let Bottles of Wine be* 
fore the Fire e*er it is drunk, which gives it a 
more fparkling Colour in the GbTs^ and renders 
it more agreeable to the Palate^ 

But this will prove but a very weak Obje- 
Aion; for I am hear to direct the keeping, aaid 
not the drinking of Wine, 

The Coldnels of the Weather, which keeps 
the Body and i[pirituous Parts of the Wine from 
evaporating, prelervcs the Strength and Goodnefi 

thereof 9 
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AereoF; bot when it comes to be heated, vfae- 
^r hy tfae natural Heat of die Weather, or 
by any atrdficial Mean^ the Parddes are put 
into Agitation, which, if diey work moderately, 
render die lame more delig^iaul to the Eye, as 
well as more grateful to the Palate ; but if the 
lame be violent, diey are immedi^ly thrown 
Into Confufion, and evaporated 

F o n fiequent Experience demonftrates this, as 
an undeniabfe Truth, that the grater tfae Agi- 
tation, the Iboner fliall the ^irituous Farts be 
exhal^ and loft. 

And if Wine be kept too warm, it loon 
grows Eagre and Sower ; whereas the keeping it 
cool will not admit of any Objedion. 

However thefe Wines being thus made;, 
as herein direded, when the Fermentation is over, 
which will be in about three Weeks time, lay 
them up in your Warehoufes, or in your Cellars, 
if the 6me be not too hot, where when diey 
have lain for Ibme time, that you tliink they 
are thoroughly letded, you muft draw them cm 
into other Casks; 

For this obferve, that if your Wines arc 
lufFer'd to lye upon the Lees, they will loon 
grow Flat and Sower ; to prevent which they 
muft be (hifted leveral times. 

About the Middle of Decemhef^ you may 
draw them off from the Lees into Irefli Casks, 
for the fitft time; after which, fee that your 
Casks are filled up, and then let them lye fo^ 
as they may not bei ihak*d, nor difturb^d, uatii 

F a the 
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the Middle of February^ at which time draw them 
off again a fecond time, into other Casks 5 ob- 
ferving you leave them quite filled up, and to 
let them lye until the latter End of Marcb^ at 
which time, it will be proper to fliift them 
again s the third Time alio in April^ when the 
Approaching Seaibn, requiring them to be laid into 
the Cellars, for the conveniencv of the Coolnefi, 
they ought to be again Ihifted. 

But thofe Perfbns who pretend to be the 
moft Curibus in the M^ing and Managing theif 
Wines, and who indeed are generally ailow'd to 
have the beft Sort, are not content with Draw- 
ing them off only, as before dire&ed, but like- 
wife obferve to Shift the lame, every time they 
remove them from their Warehouses to their 
Cellars, and from their Cellars, up to their Ware- 
houles, fo that in four Years time, they will fhift 
their Wines twelve or thirteen Times ^ and their 
Wines are by Experience, found to Exceed thole 
of others, which are not fo carefully managed. 

For this fliifting the Wines, renders them much 
more brisk, lively, and Iparkling, then they other- 
wife would be, by reafon they are drawn of 
from the foulnels of the Lees, and Sediment, 
which their long lying in the Cask produces. 

ExptRiEKCEhas Confirm'd this, as an in- 
falible Maxim, that the Wine Xfy long Handings 
produces a muddy Dreg or Sediment, which give5 
the Liquor a heavy, feint Look and Colour j and 
not only fo^ but likewife deminiflies and abates 
the Strength and Vigour thereof ^ caufmg it to 
look more thick, dull, and feint in the Glafs, and 
to be more weak, hot, and infipid to the Palate. 

To 



To render their Wines more fine and agree- 
able to the Eye, and the Palate, they have re- 
cpurfe to the icveral following Methods. 

Against the time they intend flrft to draw 
them oSy they take ibme fine IfinglaiS, about 
the Quantity of an Ounce to every fifty Gallons 
of Wines and firft beating the iamc well with 
a Hammer, infufe it in White Whie or Brandy 
imtil it be fully diflbVd, or the Diflblution may 
be haften*d by gently warming the fimc over a 
flow Fire, which would not otherwifc be done 
in lefs than two or three Days. 

When they find the Ifinglafs to be fully 
diflblv'd, they ftrain the lame thro* a fine Sivcy 
to cl^r it firom any Foulnefi or Dirt, which 
may chance to be therein, and about a Week 
or ten Days before the Wines are (hifted, open- 
ing the Bung, pour in the Liquor, in which the 
Ifinglafs has been diflblv'd, then with a ftrong 
Truncheon Sitaff which they keep on purpofe for 
this Ufe ; they ftir the Wine in the Cask very 
well, for about the fpace of five or fix Minutes, 
obferving not to put the Stick, where-with they 
ftir the fame, to the Bottom of the Cask, bu? 
only about two Thirds of the Way down, be- 
(raufe they will move the Sediment at the Boc- 
topi of th^ Cask as little as poflible. 

This flirring and mixing the Wrnes in the 
Ca^) with the Liquor in which the Ifinglafs 
Jias been diflblv'd, puts the whole into a fer- 
ment, and incorporates them togedier, whereby 
the glutinous Particles of the Ifinglafs, felzing any 
fo\mt& or other Filth that may accidentally oh 

P ^ ' i?\ 
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in the Liquor incorporates them together, and 
by its Weight caufes it to deicend to the Bot- 
tom. 

This Ifinglafs generally has its eflfe6t upon 
the Wine in about fix or fevcn Days, ihould it 
happen either thro' the Coldneis of the Weather, 
as if that be violent, it will be an Obftruiftion 
thereto, or from any other accidental Impediment 
that the Liquor in that time fhould not be fine 
enough, according to your Expe&ation, you may 
repeat the Experiment, but let the Quantity of 
Ifinglafs then put in, be but one Moiety of 
what was before. 

I T is not Material in what Quantity of Li- 
quor you diflblve your Ifinglafs, before you put 
it into your Cask j a Quart is generally allowed, 
whether it be Wine or Brandy, to each Ounce 
of Ifinglafs as fiifficient, tho' whether the fame 
be more or lefs, is not Material. 

A s fbon as they find their Wines to be clear, 
they draw them off into firefh and clean Barrels, 

ec. 

They will with three or four frefti Barrels^ 
fhifc three or four Hundred, or any larger Quan- 
tity, for as fbon as they have drawn of one, by 
emptying the Lees, Dregs, or Sediments, and 
immediately pouring out the fame, it will be 
prefently fit for Ufe again. 

This Method they obferve, fb long as their 
Wines continue in the Casks; When they intend 
to bottle them off, they chufe to do it on a firofly 
Day, if the Seafbn of the Tear will permit, if 

not 
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net on a cool and dry one; for Experience 
has tai^t them to make this Obfervation, that 
where tne Wines are drawn of, either on a hot 
Day, or on a cold and moift, or rainey Day, 
the Wines will not be {o fipe, nor io bf isk and 
^>arJding in the Glafi. 

F o R if on a hot Day, the Heat occafions 
the Wine to ferment, and thereby moves the 
lu^t^ and Sediment, which before lay at the 
Bottom of the Casks, which mixing itfelf amongft 
the Wines^ caufes it to be much thicker and 
fbuJer. 

The lame may be laid, if it be a heavy, moift, 
or rainy Day, tne unequal PrelTure of Air be- 
ing fo Condenc^d, lies heavier upon the. Wine^ 
and oco^ions an Agitation of its Particles, which 
puts it into a Fermentation, and ftirs up the 
Lees thereof! to the fouling and dilbrdering the 
Whole. 

The Weather therefore ought to be conlultr 
ed at the Ihifiing of the Wines into frefh Casks, 
more elpecially at the bottleing off of the lame, 
it being to be fiippos'd, when they are once 
drawn off* into Bottles, they are not ^ny mor« 
intended to be ihified. 

T H E R E is however, an Art oblirv'd in Cham* 
faign and Burgundy^ tor keeping the Wine in 
Bottles^ which, whether known amongft our 
Vintners and Wine-Coopers, I cannot determine, 
but for the SatisfaAion of thofe Gentlemen who 
are ignorant thereof I will bcfopft I concliule 
delcribe the lame* 

F4 In 
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In order to give a more lively, brisk, and 
iparkling Colour to their Wines, tney have roi 
courfe to the following Method. 

When they firft ihift their Wines intofrefh 
Casks, they open the Bung of the Cask, intend- 
ed to be emptied, and having in Readinefs ibme 
Linnen Cloth, they take a Bit about four Inches 
long, and an Incn broad, and dipping it all 
over in melted Brimftone; then lighting one 
End thereof, put it into the Bung-hole, where 
they let it hang, ftoping the Bung clofe down 
again, until the &me be burnt quite out 

They will likewife do the fame again at the 
jec<MKl Shifting; but the Quantity of Brimftone 
muft not then be fo great a$ before, a Bit about 
half an Inch broad and four Inches long, will 
be fufficient. 

The Reafbn of this, is, that the burning the 
Brimftone, within the Cask, adds to the Bright- 
nels of the Wine, and makes it much mor^ 
clear, traniparent, and fparkling. 

However they are Cautious not to burn 
too much therein, becaufe, if they do, the Brim-? 
ftone will not only occaiion the Wine to fmell, 
but will give it a dilagreeable Taft likewife. 

The Freticb are naturally fond of frothy Wine, 
cfteeming that to be the befl, . nor are fbme 
other People behind ,them in their Opinion, be- 
Jlevipg thp {sum to be altogether Natural, and 
prierely the Effcd of the Goodnefi of the Wines, 
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Thet indeed lecm to differ in their OpinI« 
ons, as to the Occafion of their Frothineis ; tome 
hold that it proceeds from the frequent fliifting 
die Wines, Md drawing them off from th? 
Lees. 

Others will have it to proceed from die 
Grapes, not being €> thoroughly ripe when ga- 
dier*d. 

4 

And again, there are not wanting thofe who 
impute it altogether to the Moon ; alledgii^, it 
proceeds not from the Vine but the Seaibn or the 
Year, when the fame was bottled. 

Which of thefe Opinions are the right, I 
will not determine, or it there may not be ibmc 
Colour of Reaibn for each of them. 

As to the Firft, *tis beyond Contradlftion, 

Experience having Co long confirmed the lame, 

• that the Wine being drawn off from the Lees, 

will be much more bright and iparkling ; or as 

the French call it, more Brilliant. 

A s to the Second, of its being occafionM by 
the Greennefi of the Grapes when gathered, it 
may in fbme Meafiire be true, from this Rea- 
feri, as the Wine drawn from them, was not at 
firft io potable as the other, it may confequent- 
:Jy retain its aftringent Quality longer, and re- 
quire a greater Degree of Fermentation, yet with 
proper Age, and the Help& for accellerating the 
jdipening thereof; before taken Notice of, it is 
better able to retain the 5oundnefi of its Body, 
the Spirituous parts not being fb much feperated. 
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arc not €o VolatlJI and ready to fly away and 
Evapomte, as they are in thofe Wines which are 
made from full ripe Grapes. 

THEREFORE every Motion, elpecially if any 
thing violent, muft occafion a Fermentation in z 
greater or lefler Degree; and thofe Wines which 
nave the moft Spiritupus parts remaining in them, 
muft be allowM to be the moft ready to Fer-* 
ment, upon the Particles, being put into Agitar 
tion ; and a more viojent Agitation cannot be, 
than that of pouring the Wine from the Bottle or 
Pot into the Glais, for though the Motion of the 
Wine, to the Mouth of the Bottle may he almoft 
infenfible, ( which is to prevent the raifing of any 
Sediment from the bottom thereof) yet the fall 
into the Glafs i$ violent. 

Those who would have the Efiefts to be 
caufed by the Moon only, pretend to found their 
bpirdciis upon Obfervations, which they will urge 
they have conftantly made, and will tell us, that 
if the Wine be Bottled of from the Casks, about 
the begining of March, Old Stile, the i&me will in- 
fallibly prove Frothy ; but they muft continue in 
the Bottles in a cool Cellar, the ^ace of fix Week^ 
or two Mcmths ^t leaft, before they will be fit 
to drink. 

T H E y lay alio they have made the lame Ob*- 
i[ervation, if the Wines be Bottled off, about the 
firft, fecond, third, or fourth of Seftemher, ftiU k 
will have the feme Effed, 

But how this may be laid, to be dhe £fie<^ 
bf the Moon, I am at a lofi to determine, be^ 
caufe the Mooii i; not ^ways in the feme Pull? 

tion 
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tion on the firft, fecond, thircL or fourth Days of 
Seftemher^ nor on the lame Days in Marcb^ but 
according to the various Years, is Ibmetimes New 
Moon on thoie Days, and at pth^r times Fui| 
Moon, iSc^ 

However Bacchus may have the Patronage 
of the Vine affign'd him; I do not remember 
that ever Cinthia^ aflumed any Governance over 
liiat Plant They might witl^ a greater pretence 
of Reaion, impute it to the WindL whidi gene? 
rally fit in about thofe times, which by agita* 
ting the Air, put the Wines upon a Fermentation, 
adding to tbu:, that in March^ the Vines are then 
fhooting, and in September^ the Grapes are then 
gatherings which if there be any fimpathy be- 
twixt them, may with more reafbn be judgM to 
be the occafion of, and the caufe of their Fr othinefi 
if Bottled at thole times. 

However where all thele Three concur to- 
gether, the Reafbns may be much ftranger, and 
perhaps, luch as will try the Experiment, may 
find the Event anlwer their Exped:ation, or at 
leaft. Jet the Effeft proceed from >vhich of the 
three Caufes fbever, as the other are Obfervations 
proper to be followed, they allift and promote 
the Accelerating, and Ripening thereof 

For 'tis obferv'd, that thefe Wines are not 
only frothy, but likewife more mellow, brisk, and 
pleafant in Taft, then the others. 

The demand for frothy Wines however, has 
occafion'd the Dealers therein, to endeavour by 
Art to liipply the want thereof ^ that is to con- 
trive, and fmd out Experiments, to make their 

Winc$ 
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Wines ftiiJ more frothy then they would natur- 
ally be. 

To which purpofe, they have recourfe to 
fundry fort of Drugs, and Chymical Preparations 
to efrcd: the lame, *viz. by mixing AUum, Spirit 
of Wine, and Pidgeons Dung therein, which 't^s 
certain do in fbme meafurc anfwer the End. 

But this they will not attempt, till theyex- 
peft a Demand for the feme, b^fcaufe by the in- 
fufion of thefe things, and other Drugs which 
they mix amongft the W^^s, the Fermentation 
will be carry'd to too great a height, when afr 
ter fbme time, the Wines will fall flat and heavy^ 
and then will become dead and fbwer. 

Thus it is demonfhable, that even in thofc 
Countries were the Wines are made, there are 
various Arts and Adulterations practiced by the 
Dealers therein, to help and remedy any defect 
that may liappen thereto. 

The complaint thereof is not always juft, that; 
the Wines are fpoil'd and adulterated, by the 
Vintners, and Wine Coopers here; what they do,* 
is many times a work of Neceflity, when they' 
find them turning eagre and fbwer, on the one 
tiand, or to fweet and ropey on the other ; 
which is many times occafion'd from a mixture of 
fiich other matters, as have be?n made ufe of 
Originally, either to heighten and enliven die Co^ 
lour, or to fecilitate^ apd accelerate the Ripdijng 
thereof. 

Hebe take notice, that thofe Wines of the 
j^Ioui^tains bcfose mentioned, will kpep very vnH 
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in Casks for five or fix Years, before you Bottle 
them oSL i£ you are enclin'd to keep them fo 
long; wnereas thofe of the Valleys and Rivers^ 
lliould not be kept at moft above three, 6r be-, 
twjxt tbree and four Years before they are Bot- 
tled; but when Bottledj will keep equally with 
the other, if the Corks be found and well ftop'd 

You muft not be lurpris'd to find your Wines 
work, long after they are put up into the Ca^ ; 
whether the fame lye in the Cellars, or in the 
Warehoufe, for take notice, they will be Effedcd 
by the different Seafons, and the various impre- 
flions of the Air. 

^ouR Wine will frequently vary in its Taft, 
as you will find by Experience ; and you fhall have 
New Wine in the Months of January^ and Fe^ 
hruary next, after they were made, which (hall 
be pleafant and agreeable to the Palate, and 
then fit to Drink ; yet in the Months of Marcb^ 
and Aprilj next following, you (hall find the fame 
Wines to be grown tart, eagre, and fover, and 
very unpleafant to the Tafl, which proceeds from 
the Sympathy betwixt the Wines though in the 
Casks, and the Vines, which are then (hooting^ 
which occafions the Wine to agitate and Ferment 
the more. 

But in June or July^ the Vines having done 
fhooting, and the Fruit being then Set, and haflen- 
ing to its Maturity, the fame Wines fhall be again 
found to be perfectly made; of a good ftrong 
and deep Body, and a pkai&nt Flavour and Taft ; 
whereas in the latter end of Augufi^ and the Month 
of September next following, they will agaia be 
very hard and rough. 

Those 
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Those Wines which I have here diftmguifli- 
ed, by calling them Wines of the Rivers^ by 
reafi>n of the Vine^yards which produce them, 
lying upon the Banks thereof, will vary thus in 
tneir Taft for the firft Year, after which a nice 
F^te may diftinguiih fbme final! alteration in 
the Taft and Flavour the fecond Year ; but aftet 
the fecond Year, the &me fhall be inienfible. 

Those Wines which I have alfo called Wines 
of the Mountains, for the realbns before given, 
will vary thus in their Taft vifibly, for two or 
three Years, after which the impreflfion of the 
Weather, will be almoft imperceiveable. 

This Obfervation alfb will ferve to evince, 
that 'tis not the Warmeft Climate, which always 
Jproduces the beft Wines. 

They always obferve to fine their Wines 
down, in the fame manner before directed, about 
ten Days before they Bottle of the fame. 

I N the Bottling whereof, they are very exad: 
and careful to obferve this Metnod. 

Having a fiifEcient number of Bottles in 
readinefs, to Bottle off the quantity of Wine in- 
tended, they carefully obferve to fill each Bottle 
more than half way above the Neck, yet not fb 
as to touch the Cork. 

When they have filled all their Bottles, and 
carefully Cork'd the fame down, they flrew the 
Floor of the Cellar, where they intend to fet 
them, with Sand about three Inches thick 5 and 

then 
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flien lay tfieir Bcittles flaiiting thereon, an<J not 
let upi^t* 

Th 1 s dicy lay will prderve die Wines, much 
better than the otfier way of letting them up- 
right, for it prevents any Air from pafling to the 
Wine through the poors of the Cork, which if 
it did, would flat and deaden the lame; fo it 
likewile prevents the Spirituous part of tfic Li- 
quor, fcom Exhaling and Evaporating thereout. 

This is Ibme times attended with Accidents, 
where the Corks are not Ibund, or any ways da- 
maged, there the feme will ftart out of the Bot- 
tles. 

T o remedy whith, Ibme Perlbns not only Wire 
down their Corks as they Bottle of the Wine, 
to keep them from ftarting, but likewile have in 
readinels a Pot of Rozen and Pitch mixt together, 
which melting over a gentle Fire, when they have 
Wired down the Corks, they dip the^ Mouth of 
the Bottle therein, about a quarter of an Inch. 

The Wiering down of the Corks, infeUibly 
keeps them from ftarting, and the diping in tHc 
melted Rozen, ^c. ftops up all the Pores, fo as 
to prevent the admiffion of any Air, or the Ex- 
haling the Spirituous part of tne Wine. 

There are others, who when they have le- 
cur'd their Bottles in the manner before directed ; 
inftead of placing them in Sand, have Wells in 
their Cellars purpofely made for this ufe, where 
they place their Bottles, till they have occafion 
to make uie thereof 

This 
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T fi £ t ^vie Bellows purjiiolely made fot ttiiJ 
ufe, which are very ftrong, and fbme little mat- 
ter longer then the common Kitchen Bellows^ the 
Pipe o? whichj is Ibmething longer then the o- 
Ihers, with a Foot on the under Board^ above the 
Vent-hole, for them to reft upon. 

O i>j the Extremity df thd Pipe, or Nofe, or 
I^Toflel of the Bellows, is a Screw, and in the 
Pipe thereof, a finall Flap or Sucker, which when 
the Bellows, being full of Wind ate prefi'd do^i^n^ 
naturally is forc'd up, it opening outwards^ to 
give vent to the Wind, which is prefi'd for- 
wards ; but as loon as the blaft is over, the 
Sucker or Flap falls with its own weight, and 
prevents any rfctutn of Wind back again that 
Wayi 

THEkfe IS alio a Pij^e of Wood fitted td 
the Bung of the Veflel, which being taper like 
a Spigot, will fiiit any Veffel, aiid is made either 
to drive or to fcrew into the Cask ; this Pipe 
is hollow from the fmaller end, to within about 
two Inches of the other end, at which diftanc^ 
from the Top, there is a Hole through the fidd 
of the Pipe which meets the othef. 

The Screw upon the Imall end df the Pipe 
of the Bellows, muft be fcrew'd into the Hole 
in the fide of Wooden Pipe or Plug, and the 
Imaller end of the Plug, either Icrcw'd into the 
fiung-hole of the Veflfel intended to be empty'd, 
or elfe drove hard down, and faften'd with a 
Screw to prevent its rifing, biit its being fcrew'd 
into the Bung-hole, is tho beft and lafcft wav. 

Yotrit 



YooR. Plug being thus fix'd ui the VefleJ^ 
and the Pipe of your Bellows into that, the Foot 
bf the Bellows will reft upon die Veflel, being 
about the lame height v'uh the Pllig from tbfe 
Bung. 

T H E N by blowing witH the Beliowa, the Air 
which pafles thro' the Plug, will force all the 
Wine out of the Veflel to be emptyoi, into rfie 
other ^o be fi/lcd. But the manner thereof, will 
be better Cbtnprdiended by the following Figunt^ 




A Repre&its the Bellows. ^ . 

:b The place where the Flap or Sucker is plac'd, 

to prevent the return of the Air, when cnbe 
, it is forc'd out, of the Bellows. 
C The Plug fixed iii the Bilng of the Yeflel, 

cither by beit^ drove down witK a M:illetj or 

fix'd with a Screwj to prevent the Air from 

iort'mg it oat of iIk Vcflet 

-The Hole at C Is where the Nofe ot flic 
BeUows Icrews into the Plug, which is hollow, to 
1« the Air itito the Veflel. 

Oi P The 
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1> The Veflfcl tx> be EmptieA 

E The Veflel to be Filled. 

F The Leathern Pipe fix'd to the Tap-holes c^ 

each Veflel, through which the Liquor runs 

from the Veflel D into the Veflel E. 
G The Foot of the Bellows, which reflis on the 

Veflel, to fupport it whilft they blow. 
H The Vent-hole, where the Wind enters into 

the Bellows, in the common manner. 

T«E Air entering into the Bellows by the 
Vent-hole at H, is, by prefling down the Bellows 
fbrc'd onwards to B, where the Flap opening 
outwards, it naturally raifes the lame, and pafles 
through the Nofe of the Bellows, and through 
the Plug C, into the Veflel D, by prefling the 
lurfacc of the Liquor equally and gently, it 
forces the Liquor through the Pipe F into the 
Veflel E. 

When the upper part of the Bellows is lifted 
up again for firelh Air, the Wind indeavouring 
to return back again from the Veflel D, forces 
the Flap or Sucker at B clofe, which ftops the 
return thereof! 

But when the Bellows are gently closed a:- 
gain, the wind having no Vent at H, forces open 
the Flap B, paflies through C into the Cask D, 
where by its preflTure upon the Liquor, it forces 
it forwards through the Pipe F, into the Veflel E- 

Thus thefe Bellows being fix'd, and blown 
gently, prefles the Liquor all out of D in E, 
through the Pipe F, without caufing the leail Agi- 
tation upon the Surfece or heating the fame 
at aU. . 

When 
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When they have thus forc'd all the Wine^ 
except about eight or ten Quarts out of the 
VefleJ D into E, they then ftop the Veflel dole 
to prevent the return of the Liquor, whilft they 
remove the Leathern Pipe F, which having done, 
they gently draw of the Liquor remaining in the 
Cask D, obferving, that there be not the leaft 
Foulneisj which they carefully mind. 

They have then a large Funnel of Tin in 
readinefs, haying a Pipe about eighteen or twenty 
Inches in length, the bottom of which, is not 
open like the common Funnels, but covered with 
a Plate of .Tin, having only a few finall holes 
therein, but hot fo big as thofe in the Mouth o£ 
an ordinary watering Pot. 

Through this Funnel (the Pipe being long 
enough to enter the Liquor in the Veflel E ) 
they pour the remainder of the Wine drawn out 
of the Veflel D, which by the means of the finall- 
nels of the Holes in the Pipe of the Funnel, 
can pais but flowly; and conlequently muft oc- 
cafion the leaft Agitation, which muft neccflarily 
be much greater, if it were fuffer'd to pals 
through more violently. 

Having thus Empty 'd one Cask, they pals 
on to the next, until they have Ihifted them all ; 
Obferving to fill the fime carefully, within an 
Inch of the Vent-hole. 

- I N this manner they Ihift their. Wines, three 
or four times loon after they are made till about 
the April following; afterwards as often as they 
remoye them from their V^arehoufe and Cellars, 

G 3 in 
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in order to give them a better Colour, and makq 
them more brisk, and Kvely; not forgeting the 
ule of the Ifinglafi, in the manner before 
reftcd. 



Thus having fliewn the Nature, and manm 
of Frefling the Grapes, Casking, Fineing, Pre- 
ierving, and Keeping the Wine ; as the iame is 
praiSiced in Cbainp^igii, and Etif^iindy-y it will be 
proper to return to the firft Subjeft, the Vine- 
yards, and iTiew how the lame are to be Manag'd, 
after die Grapes are gather'd. 
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After, all their Grapes are gathered, 
their Vintage over, in No'vember iheii* Vignei 
or Labourers, return back to the Vine-yard, and 
Cut all the Vines down, to within two Inches 
of the Ground; and bundling up the Cutting^ 
and Branches, into little Faggots, difpofe of thciri 
for Fewel. ■ ' ■ 

The reafon of their leaving two Inches of 
the Stock above Ground, is, becaufe the nest 
Year, the young Shoots come out from thatP! 
and form a fcrt of a Knot or Head, from wl 
the Fruit proceeds. 

And thus Annually, they cuf their Vines 
down to this Head; after which they dig the 
Vine-yard all over, throwing it into Trenches, 
before is diredcdi and proceed in die 
Manner. 

There is a Cuftoni in Champai^tiy and Bur' 
Viffidy^ and likewile in Ibme other parts oi Fnatce, 
that when they Weed their Vine-yards, they bring 
out their Weeds iu Baskets, and carry them to 

fome 
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ibme little diftance near the Vine-yards ; where 
making Fires, they bum them, and afterwards 
bury ttieir Aflies, pretending this keeps the Cat- 
tle from entering their Vine-yards, who fmclling 
the Afhes, will not come near the lame, but fly 
from them. 

What ever truth there is in this Aflcrtion, 
I will not take upon me to determine; but only 
relate their Opinion, as well as their Praftice irt 
this particular, and leave the Reader at Liberty, 
to cenfure their Proceedings, or try the Experir 
ment if they think fit. 

These are the Cuftoms in Planting, Man- 
nuring, and Cultivating a Vine-yard ; which are 
obferv'd in Cbampaigft^ and Burgundy; as like- 
wile in the Prefling, Making, and Managing their 
Wines, which I nave chole to lay bdfore the 
Reader, as the moft agreeable to Reafon, and to 
Evince, that the goodnels of the Wines, proceed 
fi*om the Induftry of the Inhabitants, rather then 
from the Advantages of Soil only, there being di- 
vers other places in France^ much more Southerly 
then Burgundy^ or Champaign^ whole Wines arc 
peither {o alluring to the Eye, nor io grateful 
Xo the Palate. 

I N Languedocky the Soil is indeed Richer then, 
cither that of Burgundy^ or Champaigft ; yet their 
Wines are much poorer, befides the Realbns I 
have before Mention^ for it, there is another 
\yhich is, that they are neither Hx diligent in the 
Culture of their Vine-yar^s, nor lb careful iti^ 
the Making, or Managment of their Wines. 

G 4 T^B 
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The lame may be fiid of divers other patW 
of France^ about Paris particularly, where through 
the negligence of the Natives, and their carelef^ 
nefi in the Management of their Vine-yards, their 
Wines have but a very indifferent repute. 

Having thus far treated of the Vine-yards, 
and the manner of Making the Wine, in liich a 
Method as to render the lame obvious to the 
meaneft Capacity; it may not be amils here, to 
delcribe the leveral Sorts of Prefles made ufe of 
in Burgundy J and Champaign 9 of \yhich there arq 
three Sorts. 

The Firft whereof which is alio the leaft, 
is caird an Etiquety it is about feven Foot Square, 
and will cpft about feven or eight Hundred Li- 
vers, or about fixty Pounds Sterling. One of 
thefe Prefles, are liifficient for thofe who have 
but Imall Vine-yards, and may be worked with 
four Men. 

The fecond Sort is called a Cage^ and is a* 
bout ten or twelve Foot Square, and will Coft 
about two Thouland Livers, or One Hundred and 
Fifty Pounds Sterling -, this will require fix or eight 
People to Manage the lame ; this is fit for all 
thole who have not very large Vine-yards, be- 
ing capable of Preffing in one Day^, two or three 
Hundred Gallons of Wiqe. 

This Ibrt indeed, is what is tnade u(e by 
thofe who have the largeft Vine-yards in Lan-- 
guedock^ and Proviike^ and other parts of France ^^ 
for there Wood is ib very fcarcc, that there is 
hardly any Pcrifon in thofe Provinces, (amongft 
:• ' the 
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the Dealers in Wines, that would be able to pur- 
chafe one of the largeft Sorts, which are call'd 
Steijfom. 

These Sorts are about fixteen Foot Square, 
and will G)ft about one Thoufand Crowns each, 
or three Hundred Pounds Sterling. 

These Prefles confift not of feveral Pieces 
of Wood, joyn'd together, but are contrived in 
the following Mannej:, 

The Ground is firft Dug away, where the 
Prefi is intended to be Ered;ed, for the Depth 
of about three Foot, and about fifteen Foot Di- 
amiter, in a Circular Form, then they lay two crols 
Beams of a vaft thicki^eis on the bottom, crols 
the Center of the Ground, where it has been 
dug away; anlwerable to this, is another crofi 
Beam prepared, of equal Magnitude with the 
other, and two large Pofts, tum'd in the man-* 
mer of Screws, which by being let into the ends 
of the crofs Beams yndemeath, and in the like 
manner above, and fo fix'd to each of the Beams, 
that they neither rife nor fall, yet will turn 
round about. 

Those Perfons who have ever feen any o( 
our Packers Prefles, may eafily conceive the na- 
ture of the Frame of tnis, 

E A c H of the fide Jambs or Pofts^ being turn'd 
in the nature of Screws, there is another crols Bar 
of equal fize with the crols Beams before Men- 
tion a; through each end wherepf, is a hole 
jnade Screw fiilhion, which is proportioned to ad- 
' mic 
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nit the fide Jambs or Poft, to Screw through the 
iiune. 

The fide Jambs being fo fix'd, in the under 
and upper Tranfbms, as to prevent the Floor of 
the Prefi firom flirinking, or the Cap of the Prefi 
firpm flying of^ and being made ib as to turn in 
their Sockets, will by being tum'd round, force 
4pwn the Bar, through which they Screw, towards 
tJje Floor of the Prefi. 

The wholcp being in every relpeft like one 
pf our Packers Prefles, ]t)ut much larger and 
ibonger. 

Upon the Flopr of the Prefi, is a Frame of 
Wood in a circular Figure, about eleven or twelve 
Foot over, and raised about two Foot high, in 
the extreem parts whereof are cut Notches or 
Groves, about two or three Inches Deep, and thq 
like Breacith, with Gutters from each other, that 
the Liquor running froni the Grapes, pn to the 
Floor of the Prefi, may through them find a 
readier Paflage to Vent it felf from the Spout 
of tfie Prefs into the Cask or Veflel, fet to re- 
ceive the feme. 

The Body of thefe Prefles, confifts not of ^ 
fix'd Frame of Wood or other matter, in which 
the Grapes are to be prefs'd, but of feveral pieces 
of Wood of equal length and fize, which they 
lay Tranfvers to ^ each other, in this Manner, 

First laying down upofl the Floor of the, 
Prefi, two of thel^ Pieces, a^ about the diftanco, 
of three or four Foot from each other, they then 
Jay other Piecp Tranft'ers to, and upon them, at. 
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^e Tike diftance, fo that there remains a Squase 
or Cavity in the Middle, betwixt them, of thrct^ 
QV four Feet Diamjter, they then fiJl the iaid void 
i{)ace betwixt the Beams with Grapes, and lay 
other Beams Tranfverfe to the laft, continuing 
the fame, until they have pill'd up the Grapes, 
jand fram'd up an open Square in this Manner: 
four or five Foot in height, confiding only of crols 
Bars, or Tranfoms. 

The Lid of the Prcfs, which is to let down 
into this open Part or Cavity betwixt the Tran- 
loms, and confifts only of a very heavy piece 
of Wood, being let down upon tne Grapes, will 
force Ibme part thereof through the Cavities, be- 
twixt the Tranfoms, on to the Floor of the Prefi 5 
but the gre^teft part thereof will continue under 
the Prefi, and by the weight of the Lid only, 
^e Liquor will flow plentifully there-from. 

This Liquor which thus runs from the Grapes 
in this Manner, is what is callM, Le Vm de Gout^ 
or Le Vin de l^abaijjiment. 

When the Liquor ceafes to run pretty plen- 
tifully, they remove the Lid of the Prcls, and 
taking away all the crols Bars or Tranfoms, with 
ifteel Shovels, on purpofe for Cutting, they Pare 
away all thi Edges of the Cake, then laying down 
the Tranfoms again in the lame manner, they 
were before, fill up the fquare with the laid Cuttings, 
and the Grapes which were either forced over me 
Prels by letting the Lid down thereon, or by 
filling up the femie with other frelh Grapes. 

Then letting down the Lid of the Prefi again, 
you will readily perceive the Liquor will not run 



€> pieaiaifiif as befere, witfaoat Screwing down 
the £anCj which rouft be done pretty ftrongly; 
bat at riic iame time, with as much expedition 
as pofiiblc, to prevent heating, and colouring the 
Wine. 

When Ae Liquor ceafes to run, then take 
wp your Prefi again, and cut die Grape Cake 
into pieces, throw it up into the Prefe as before, 
and Prefi it over again; this Preflira; will yield 
a greater quantity of Liquor, rfian eimer the firft 
or fecond did, for the Grapes wiU not now fly 
fo much from under die Pirefs as before. 

Thus continue Cutting and PreflSng your Cake 
divers times over, as long as any Moifture will 
run there-from ; in fix or feven times prefEng, it 
will be almoft as hard as a Stone; which even 
then by Diftilation, will yeild a tderable good 
Brandy. 

I T may be here proper to take Notice of the 
ieveral ways of raifing and procuring Vines, in 
order to ftock a Vine-yard, fince at the Rates 
the Vines are fold by the Gardeners, and Nurfery 
Men about the Town ; it would come to fo ex- 
traordinary a Sum, to Plant a good Vine-yard, 
that few or none would be willing to try the 
Experiment. 

For according to the Method us'd in Cham-' 
f^ign^ for Planting their Vines; one Vine-yard of 
four Hundred and forty Yards in length and breadth, 
being forty Acres of Land, would require at leaft 
one Hundred Thirty two Thoufand Plants: which 
at the Rates the Gardeners, and Nurfery-Men 

fei^ 
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fell their Vines ; if at Six Pence per Root only^ 
would coft three Hundred and thirty Pounds. 

Besides fo great a Number, eould not ba 
fupply'd by all the Gardeners^ ai^ Nurfery-Men 
in the Kingdom j unlefs the lame were purpofely 
rais'd, to anlwer the Demand. 

To obviate therefore the difficulties whicli 
might arife from the Scarcity, as' well as the 
Cl^rgCj it will be proper to mention the ieveral 
ways of* producing Vines, whereby a iufficient 
Quantity might be ^eedily rais'd, and at a linall 
Expence. 

The moft common way amongft the Gardeners^ 
and Nurfery-Men, is to raife them from Layers, 
that is from young Shoots, from or near to the 
Root of the Tree; which when they trim their 
Vines they leave thereon, Ibmetimcs one, two, 
three or four to each Vine; which being bent 
down to the Ground, and the middle of the Shoot 
laid therein, about five or fix Inches deep, care- 
fully covered with good Earth, or Mold, and the 
end of the Shoot left above Ground, it is fed 
with Juices from the Body of the Tree, until! 
the part of the Shoot, which is buried in the. 
Ground ftrikes and take Root, after which fe- 
perating the lame by cutting it of from the Vine, 
it becomes a Plant, and will bear about the third 
Year after- 

This is the common Pradice amongft the 
Gardeners and Nurfery-Men, but the lame is 
very tedious, and the produce very liiiall, for 
they can feldom lay down above three or four 
of thefe Layers from one Vine in a Year. 

Anotuer 
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, Anotheh way much r&Akr for producing 
(^oanddes of young Vines ; and whereby a Perfon 
iiiay fion fiipply thcmfehrcs with ahy Niimber 
tfanr fbsil^ think neceflary, and which I have feen 
tiy^ with Succd£, is this. 

t - - - 1 • 

T o t^e the young Shoots, Suckers^ and Trim- 

ing of* the Vines, at the Ptunaing, a^ut eight ac 

ten Inches long, and clap them into a Pitcher, 

or Pail of Water, as they are ciit o^ until tHey 

can iet them ili the Earth. 

/' 

W H p N ytfii are ready to let the &me, haying 

prepared a fmall Spot of light^ w^rm, mellow 

Ground, pluck of all the Leaves from the Setts, 

and thruft them about fix or feven Inches into 

the Earth, the^ will there take Root and Grow. 

«■* . . * 

I have feen of thefe young Shoots or Twigs,^ 

let in this manner, and Shooting within one 

Month after ^ though they Ikve not been 

let at above an Inch and a half, or two Inches! 

alunder, but it muft be a very light Sdil ^ though* 

I Ihould think it much better j were tbpy let aC 

the diftance of three or fourliiches. 

Let them not be let in to cdol a Place, nor 
where they will be to much exposM to the Ex^' 
tremity ot the Weather, for a little matter muli 
needs kill them^^ before they Have tak^Root. 

About Novemter^ or the latter end of O£iober 
after they are firft let, you may cut them down 
to within two or three Inches of the Ground, in 
order that they may the better ftfike at the 
Roots 5 thefe will in time become good Vinci^ 

and 
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and is a proper Method for fiich Perfons, wild 
^vould raile a large Number in a very fliort time 5 
fpr you may take from fome Luxurious Vines, five 
Hundred of thefe Slioots in one Seafbn, whereas 
of Layers, you could not, perhaps, procure above 
three or four in a Year. 

There is another way, which I approve of 
ftill, better than any of the other, which is 

this. 

Make choife of fome Frolifick Vine, whole 
Shoots are very Luxuriant, and having fingkd 
out one or two more of the longeft Branches 
thereof, open Trenches from the Root of your 
Vine, equal to the length of Branches, aoout 
ieven or eight Inches deep. 

If you perceive the Soil to be cold, heavy, 
br clayey, then mend the fame, by a proper 
Mixture of fit Mannure to Invigorate, and Met 
low the lame. 

H A V I K 6 done this, bend the Branches down, 
tod Jay one in each Trench at the depth afero- 
iaid, quite from the Root of the Vine, but do 
not cut it off; if there be any ftrong Shoots 
.upon the lame Bfonch, you may likewiie lay them 
down, by opening a Trench for the feme, of a 
length efficient ^ having thus laid down thefe 
Branches, as many as you think proper from your 
Vine, but not fc dole that they may either pre- 
judice one anorfier by the Roots, which will 
fhoot out from the Branches intermixing, or by 
the Earths not yeilding a proper fupply, and 
iuflkient C^wntity of Juices to liipportthe fame. 

Those 
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Grape tezd^ in which all that is neec^ul, & 
this. 

Make choice of luch GIraptes as you intend 
to raife your Vin^-yard of, and having fev'd a 
large Quantity of the Seed of Stones, let the 
feme be thoix)ughly dry'd before you fo^ it. 

Then pfeparing a fmall Plat of Ground, iii 
the Nature of a Cucumber-Bed, fbw your Seed! 
therein, about three or fpur Inches decp^ let it, 
not be too much expos'd to the Extremity of 
the Weather, you will in a few Months time 
perceive the young Vines -to appear, very pny 
mifingly, which will ftioot. that femef Year tpr fix 
6r eignt . Inches in height^ 

About the latter End cffO^ober^ or the be-' 
ginning of the Nonjemher following, ei3t them' 
all down^ to within twO" or three Inched of die^ 
Ground^ obferving to cut ^em ^off a little above' 
the Joyht ^ then if the Place -is too much ; ex-' 
pos'd to the Severity of the Weather, when the 
approaching Seafbn cOmes on, cover them widr 
Mats, or ibme other Sort of Fence, to proted 
them from the Froft and Snow, till tne ap- 
proach of a milder Scafon^ I'emembering, hbvf^ 
ever, to allow them the Benefit of the frefli 
Air, on thofe Days and Tihies which are moft 
fevourable. 

The next Sptirt'g, yoU wilt find 'em begin 
to flhoot again, more vigoroully than the Year 
before^ and if you perceive they are too Lux- 
uriant, you may crop the young Tops^ and 
prune ria^m ^ili, as b€ifo««* 
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, T H E nekt Year they will be ftrong endugh 
to refift the 'N^'^eather, and you miay begin to 
^raw the largeft and moft promifing of them 
for planting out into your Vine-yards. 

; But if you have fbwo your Seed too clofe^ 
that you find the Quantity is likely to prove 
9ny Obftruftion to their growth, it will be pro^ 
.per tQ draw off the rribft promifing cf them the 
|ccond Year, and plant them out into Beds, at 
tfhe Diftanccf of five or fix Inches afunder, where 
they will ^thrive extraordinarily well; and in a 
Year or two afterwards you may plant them in 
your Vine-yards with good Expectation of Sue- 
fccfi. 

J These Vines, thus raised frcnn Seed, will 
bear Fruit about the fixth Year; but nbtwith- 
ftanding^ they are preferable to thofe raised from 
Layers or Cuttings ; tho' thofe rais'd from Layefi 
Will bear the third Year, and thofe fi'om the 
ijuttings about the fifth Year; for thefe rai5*d 
icom Seed, will be more ftrong. Vigorous, and 
l>ear in a miJch larger Proportion are not ib 
lubjeft to any, Accident, aitd the Fruit will be 
much finer and better tafted, and the Vines con-» 
tinue:much longCT, they being fed and nourifh-* 
fcd from their own natiiral Rofot originally 5 
whereas all die others is only an artificial Way 
^f Produdidn. 

By thi^ Method of raifing youf- Viiies froM 
Seibd. in drder to be fiipply'd with Fruit of the 
Prodfudt of any Country, *tis only to procure a 
iiifficicat Quantity of Seed from thence^ which 
mSLY be had at a trifling Expence. Either the 
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Seed alone, or the Fruit, tho* if you fiave the 
Fruit, you are moft certain not to be deceived 
in the Sort. 

There are leveral Ways of prelerving the 
Fruit of any Country, (from which you ni^y at 
Pleafurc feperate the Seed.) 

Tnfi Grapes jfrom Spdin^ Portugal^ ttdly^ &c. 
are frequently brought over from thofe Parts, 
in Boxes, frefh and good; and Ibid by leve^ 
Fruiterers, and other Perfons in the Tovvri. 

The like is brought over leveral Ways, and 
preferv'd irom Putrdadion j by drying tne lame 
in leveral Degrees o( Heat, as may be leen in 
the Mallago and Smyrna Raylbns, and Ray^ 
of the Sun. 

And from each of thefe Sorts, or any otficf 
Sorts brought over, in the like Manner the ^^ig^ 
may be taken, and prelerv'd for Sowings which 
will anlwer Expcdlation 3 for the drying ^ 
Grapes does not in. the leaft deftroy'd the Life 
of the Seed, or hindered the vivifying Facuf^ 
thereof, it being only the more watery Part 
of it, which is exhaled by the tieat, and 
which, if not evaporared, would caufe the Frtut 
to putrify, as we lee in Gfapes, Mulberries, 
Strawberries, Rasbert'ies, ^c. which, if gathered 
with any Dew, or Wet updn them, and laid in 
a cool Place, where the Moifture cannot be 
prelently exhaled by the Sun^ or Ibme other 
proper Degree of Heat, will immediately groW 
Rotten and Mouldy. 

Thosb 
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Those Peribns, who will be at the Expcnce 
of purchafing the Plants from Abroad, may, by 
a proper Cmrelpondent, do it. The Charge of 
the beft Plants, in Champaign and Burgundy^ fit 
to fet out into a Vine-yard immediately, is about 
Eighteenrpence per Hundred. ' 

These may be pack'd up in Barrels, with 
a finall Iprinkling of Earth amonft them^ and 
being taken up about Micbaelmasj will keep in 
that Manner until Cbrifivtas^ or longer, without 
being put into the Ground, and may fafely be 
tranlported to any Place. 

Of the fiveral Ways and Manners of Pror 
dudtion, before Ipoken of, I fliould moft approve 
of raifing the Vines from Seed^ for tho they 
ave fomething longer before they begin to bear^^ 
they will quickly exceed all the others ; adding 
to. .that, that the Charge is inconfiderable, a^j 
well of Seed as Tillage, a Spot of Ground of 
only ten Yards fquare, will be liifficient to raife 
above one Hundred and Fifty Thoufand young 
Vines till they are fit to be tranlplanted^ 

The next, to raifing '^em fi^m S^td^ I would 
prefer that of producing them from an old Vine, 
or from the Branches thereof, in the Method ber 
fcre defcrib'd, they being in Strength and Good- 
ne£s equal to thofe rais'd from Suckers, befides 
the Difference in Quantity, one Vine being hard- 
ly capable of yielding more than three or four 
Suckers annually ; whereas from the Branches^ 
laid down, as direded, they will produce ai$ 
many Scores, 

Ha ' tthe 



The third Way, from Cuttings, one may 
indeed raife any Quantity they think neceflary j 
but they will be five or fix Years before they 
begin to bear, and great Care muft be taken, 
that they are not fiiffer'd to run too luxurioufly, 
or Ipcnd themfelves too much in ffiooting^ for 
the Roots being but weak, they would fbonde- 
ftroy themfelves, if luffer'd to run too much to 
Headj thefe ought to be kept down for two 
or three Years at Jeaft. 

The Advantages of this Method, is, that 
one may in a fhort time procure any Number of 
Plants that fhall be neceflary for the flocking 
any Vine-yard whatfbever^ and with Care thek 
will raife a very good Vine-yard, keeping the< 
Stocks down, to encourage the Roots, urttii they 
come to a Perfection in growth, when they will 
flioot on as vigoroqfly, as any others. 

H Av I N G thus briefly run thro! the leveral 
Cuftoms of divers Provinces, in Cultivating, Ma- 
nuring, Pruning, and Dreffing of Vine-yards ; and 
likewife in gathering the Grapes, preffing the/ 
lame, making, managing, and keeping the Wine, 
it may not be amifs to give a Kalenderical Ac-^ 
count of all the neceflary Works proper to b^' 
done, in each Month of the Year, as well in 
the Vine-ryards as in the Cellars ^ whereby the 
Reader will have a much better and clearer Ide^i 
of the Whole, and the Times proper for the 
Management thereof, than other wife they might 
have, ' • ■ \^ ' 

I N order to which, prefuppofing that a Vine-^ 
yard has been cultivated, njanur^^ fet, and 
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planted in the mannfr berore direiflcd, for the 
crdinary annual Work. I (hall begin with the 
Alonth of 

J A N U A P^ V. 

In this Month, there is little needful to be 
done to your Vine-y?rd, unleis you will turn the 
lurfece of the fame, and caft it up more into 
order, 'Jrenchwife, it being luppos'd that you 
have Dug the lame before, at its proper Seafon; 
thole things proper for the time of the Year, 
you may Sow or Plant in the intermediate Spaces 
betwixt your Vines, taking care to leave fuch 
Spaces, as will without prejudice admit your 
coming into the Vine-yard, to perform the ne-; 
peflary works of the enluing Scafons, 

February- 

I N this Month, rake of your prcpav'd Manure, 
made from Hogs, Sheep, or Cows Dung, well 
«iix'd with a proportionable quantity of Earth; 
after the lame has been expos'd to the Weather 
for lome time, to difperce the ill Effluvias that 
would otherwiie arife fi^om tlie lame, and pre- 
judice the Vines, by giving an ill flavour no the 
Taft of the Fruit. The preparing of this Manure 
has been before dire(5ted, of this let a Iniail 
Basket full be laid upon tlie Ground, and (pread 
about the Root of each Vine, the better to dil- 
perce and draw off any ill offenfive Smell, that 
may therein otherways remain ; this Manure leaving 
thus lain expos'd to the \'i''eather, about ten or 
twelve Days, open a little hole about a foot 
deep, at tlie back of each Vine, and l>ur}- tlic 
^lanurp ^hich you had before ^read about the 



Bi>ot therein; This will wqnderfully fitengthen 
and invigorate the Vines, and they will fhoot and 
bear much better for it; In your Pruning your 
Vines, obferve to cut tbeip down clofe to the 
head of the Vimj, wKich by yoi^r Annually cut- 
ting them down to the fame place, you y/ill find 
win form ^ Ei^ot qr Head, from wnenice younj 
Shoots will glways iprqut, thefe Shoots you mui 
take Quite offj e^cepdng one or two of the molt 
prpmiung, yoji may pUnt young Vines in die; 
rpom of any ftch as are decaying, if you have 
omitted the (doing thereof^ in me three laft 
Ti^onths, draw of your Uft years Wines hito 
freOi Casks,' }n oi;der to the better fining the 
lime^ remcmbring to make ufe of the Ifinglafs 
difolv'd in Water, Wine, Spirits of Wine, or 
Brandy, as before direded, and likew^ifc tl^ 
Brimftbne, keep your new Wines fill'd up in the 
Casks. ' ■ •' ^ " '' ' - 

March. 

Your Vines will in this Month begin tq 
Jhqot l^rongly, obferve to nip of from time to 
time, any young Sproyts, Shoots, or Suckers,^ 
arifing from the Roots whilft they are very tender, 
excepting thqfe ieft for Fruit; In order to en- 
courage the bearing Biapches, and havipg pro- 
vided 4 lufficient nmnber ot Poles, or Sticks, of 
liich Ibrt? as ypu think proper for your ufe, 
ftick kir your Vines therewith; Prune fuch as 
yqu have either forgot, or have not had time to 
do before, As to your Wines, obferve to <Iraw 
off in this Month, as well your ol4 Wines, as' 
your new, to make theni more fine and bright; 
thofe Wines which yqu intend to Bottle, are 
fitted to be drawn off this Month, let t^iem be 
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plac-d in voor cooleft Cellars, as alio thoft 
Wines in me Casks likewiie^ .ti) defend them 
againft the Heat of the approaching Seafbn, f^ 
tha( your Casks are kept fbll, within an Inch 
or two of the Bung, to prevent their flatting or 
growing fower. 

April. 

Be careful to keep your Vine-yard free from 
all obnoxious and c^nfive Herbs, Weecb, or 
(Srais i ty e up the Shoots of your Vines to the ' 
Sticks, with Ruflies, or Baft, fuch as Gardeners 
Matting is inade of, and not with Packthread, 
or any fuch like £iftnings, for as that rots and 
fwells with Rain, or any Moifture &]ls upon the 
lame, it breeds^, and harbours Vermine, to the 
prejudice of yoii: Vine-yard 3 in this Month, if 
your Vines fhoot^ Luxuriantly, you may begin to 
Top the 6me, by niping ot the,^Heads to about 
eighteen or twenty Inches in Height; fiiffer not 
any thing Planted in your Vine-yard to run fo 
high, as to interpoie betwixt the Sun and the 
Vines, that may prevent their being fully exposed 
to the Warmtn of the lame, or deprived of its 
kind^ and benign Influence; enter not into your 
Vine-yard, in this or the next Month, whilik 
there is any Rain, Dew, or Fog, upon the Vines, 
nor until the the Sun has exhaFd the Moifture 
from the Vine-yard, by reafbn, fhould you handle 
any of the Vines then, it will be very preju- 
dicial thereunto, and thofe which are fo handled, 
generally DFe, or ^t leaft Languifli for a lotti 
time, before they, can recover themfelves; Ihii- 
the remainder ot your Wines, not fliiited in the 
laft Month, into frefh Casks, whether the lame; 
be New or Old Wines. 
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May. 

¥ o u B. Vines will now fhoot {q Ijixntimtly^ 
ft will be neceflary you go over your whole 
Vine-yard, taking of from the Heads, all fuper-: 
floous Shoots, not intended for Fruit, and like- 
jwife to Top all thofe that are defign'd for liich j, 
To tye all your Vines to their proper Supper- 
fors with Baft, or Rufli as aforefaid, at about fix 
or fcven Inches from the Ground, and likewile 
at about fifteen or fixteen, tye them clofe enough 
to keep them from finking with the weight of 
ithe Fruit, yet npt io clole as to pinch or ob- 
ftruft them in their Growth ^ but let thefe Work^ 
be done in the midft of the Day^ and whilft 
^hc Weather is warm, for (hould you handle the 
Vines whilft the Dew is upon them, you wil| 
find it will prove very pernicious to the lame. 

Your Wines having been all fliifted in the 
two laft Months, you have nothing more to do; 
to them in this, tnan only to obtervc, that the 
VefleJs in which they are contain'd, are kept al-r 
ways full, at moft not to want more than an 
Inch and half, or two Inches of the Bung of 
each Cask, ft ill obferving as they fhrink, to fill 
pp each Cask, to that height at leaft, with frefh 
'\\^ine from time to time. 

June. 

1 N this Month likewife, your Vines will re-» 
quire another triming, or taking off of the new 
SuperEuous Shoots, which have fliot out fince your 
Jaft dreffing them ^ as alfo another tying, at aoout 
twenty two, or twenty four Inches horn the 
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pround; Top them again, and leave not youj:, 
Bearing ^i^^ches, more than three or four Inches 
above your Jaft tying, keep your Vine-yard clca^ 
of all Grafs, and Weeds, and begin to clear the 
intermediate Spaces betwixt the Rows of Vines, 
from all fuch Herbs SalJating, &c. as you may 
have therein Ibwn, as well to prevent thci? 
drawing the Juices of the fearth to much, as to 
give you the more Liberfy for your free egreis 
and regrefs ampngft your Vines, without touming 
or damaging the iame. 

You have yery little needful to do to youij 
Wines in this Month, unlels it be to Bottle oflf 
Ibme of your Wines, which you may have oc* 
pation for, either for ufe or 6le, in that Cafe 
fhift your Wines, and fine them down as before 
direfted, about ten Days before you draw them 
off; This ihifting and fineing with lilnglafs, and 
burning Brimflone put therein, will make the fame 
more brisk, lively fparkling, and brilliant in thq. 
Glafs, than otherways it wou)d be, 

July. 

Keep your Viiie*yard free and clear, from: 
^11 obnoxious and oftenfive Herbs and Weeds j ; 
gather all your Herbage, and other matters fbwn 
in your Vine^yard; pluck from the Vines moft. 
of the Leaves, leaving not more then four or; 
five Leaves upon each, to give the Sun the. 
greater liberty ; if they fhoot to much, nip of 
the Tops again, and any young Suckers that may 
Iprout out from the Roots. 

You mufl: now prepare your Casks ready,, 
againfl the approaching Vintage, let them be all 

clean 
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idlean, and to give the better flavour to your 
Wines, infiife fome Peach Leaves and Flowers, 
in hot Water for Ibmetime, till the Water fmells 
of the Peach Flowers ^ With this Liquor being 
hot, rince out all your Casks, the Leaves and 
Ftowiers, will add a plcalant fragrant Taft to the 
Win«, when the lame are put therein, then let 
them be iet by to dry, until your Wines are 
ready to be put therein ^ get yoiir Prefles in 
readineis likewife, the nearer the fame are to 
your Vine-yard, (if you would have your Wines 
tine, white, and cl^r) the better, but if you in- 
tend only to make red Wines, it is not material 
whether the fame are adjoyning thereunto, or at 
any diftance from thp fame. 

AU GUST. 

I F your Grapes appear to be ripe enough for 
the Prefs, as foon as you perceive you have a 
ftfficient Quantity fit to gather, get your Vig- 
nerons, or Labourers in readinefs, each of thefe 
Vignerons fhould be provided with a Basket, or 
Pail in one Hand, to lay the Branches in as loon 
as gathered, and a Knife in the other, to cut 
the fame from the Vine^ obferve in gathering 
the fame, thefe following Diredions. 

Firjl Gather them in Cool, Rainey, Dewey, 
Mifly, or Foggy Mommgs, before the heat of the 
Sun has exhaled the Moifture, from the Grapes. 

Secondly^ T o cut the Branches from the Vines, 
as clofe. to the Grapes as poflible, thereby to 
have the lefs Sfalk, becaufe the more of the 
Stalk goes into the Prefi, the rougher and tarter 
the Wine will hq. 

^hirdly^ 
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thirdly ^ To cany them to the Prefi, wi^uf 
heating, or bruifing, if you would have youf 
Wines fine and clear, and to (uffer no fpctcn 
Grapes to be put amongft thenii 

Fourthly^ To Prefi your Wines with the ut- 
moft Expedition, if you would have than Whitt. 

The Champaigners have Baskets made of 
Wicker, for gathering their Grapes, whidb arc 
worked io tite and cldie^ that nothing can pafi 
through the fame, but uiey will retain die voy 
Liquor, which they fometimes carry therem. 

Gather only fuch Crapes as are moft f Ipe, 
for the Wine drawn from this gathering, call'd 
the Wine of the firfl Gathering, is much finer 
then any that ihaU be drawn ^n^ards. 

^Ktss your Gtapes in the manner direded, 
Snd having diawn your Wines, mix the ieveral 
Sorts, according to your Inclinations, fee that 
they are properly Fermented, and as thofe of 
the latter prefHngs, Will be tne moft backwards, 
put fome of the Fibth which will arife from the 
finer Sotts, td thofe others^ to promdte their 
Fermentation, put the Liquor into proper Veflels, 
and fet them in convenient Cellers, or Storehoufes, 
cbferve not to flop them down, but leave the 
Bung open fi>r fbmetime, and afterwards floping 
down the Bung, open the Vent-hole, that they 
may have room to Purge and Cleanfe themfelvcs 
by Fefmentatioaf 
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If y6u gatKered your Grapes, the firft Cut-' 
ting aoout the middle of the. laft , Month, you 
Will have another Cutting ready about the twentieth 
bf litis' Month, ; whicK wifl be fit for the Prefi, 
which you. mull: gather in the Manner before 
dirc^ed, ftill feaying upon the V Vines, all (iich 
Grapibs as eitfief green, or. not ^uite ripe, until 
your laft Gatheriiig, obierving alwa;^s, that the 
cleaner your Prcfmigs are, 'from* j^ unripe^ 
rotten, and damaged Grapes, the raier and puraf 
your Wine will be. 

' ■ • ' * i . 

Oc T O B E PL, ~ 

r About the latter end of this Montli, yoit 
hiay gather all the remaining Grapes left upon 
the Vines, froni your former Gatherings, if ^diere 
be any green ones, unripe, damaged, or rotten 
one, it is not matprial, for the Wines will fine 
in there Fermentation, nor need you be fb cajre- 
.ful in the Gathering the feme, ^or 16 expedi- 
tious in the PrefEng, for this Wine of it felf, not-- 
withftanding the utmoft Care, will be more back- 
ward, eager, and acid, than the others, befides 
you muft ufe Art, as well to promote the Fer- 
mentation, as to accelerate the Ripening of the 
Wine, when in the Casks, as has before, in the 
Body of this Treatife been particularly diredled. 

Shift all your Wines^ as well New as Old 
jhis Month, and lay them in your warmeft Cel-- 
lars, to prevent their being to much chill'd, by 
the coldnels of the Approaching Winter j Keep 

your 
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Vour Casks full of Liquor, let your Witics Vrt&d 
m this, and the next Month, be frequently rol- 
led in the Ca$ks, to heighten dieir Fermentation^ 
which muft be firft begun, by putting into the 
Wine, when firft put up into. the Cask, a little 
bf the Froth which arifcs from the finer Sorts, 
.which caufes them to ferment j as Eaft or Barm 
doth Ale or Beer, and the frequent rolling about, 
iikewiie Heats and Melliorates thefe Wines, fb as 
to render them much more Palatable, than odier- 
iv^ijys diey would be, 

November., 

Clear your Vines (if you did not do it 
iaft Months from all the fruit left thereon, at 
former Cuttings; about the latter end 6f this 
Month, cut aff youf Vines throughout your Vine- 
yard, down to the Heads before mentioned, about 
two Inches 6rom the Ground ; Cut them not di- 
redly crofi, but rather flopewifc; that the Rain 
or Wet falling thereon, may not io readily lodge 
upon the Heart or Pith of the Vine, which if fc 
does, it will be apt to rot and decay the lame, 
to the prejudice of the Vines, but if the lame 
be cut flopewile, it will run from off of them, 
without any injury; after which begin to dig 
your Vine-yard throughout, at leaft;fixteen or 
ei^tccn Inches in depth, and caft it u^ Trench- 
wile, as hcforcy remove your Sticks, or Poles, 
from your Vine-yard, to Ibme conVdniertt Place, 
till you Imve occafion for them the TAext Sealbn 

Press and Cask your Wine in the manner 
fcefore djrefted, but it will be necellary, all your 
Wines drawn in this or the Iaft Month, fhoukt 
be WQ^'d in the Cades frequently, to Ripen and 

M.ellioratd 
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;Mc0torati the fame, as is befi>re meiitloheid^ 
-lor tfaeie latter Wines will othcar^ays be batk- 
iwardS) and not come to perfe<%kb without it. 

'December* 

Finish the I^iging and T^fenching yd\xt V ih6- 
yard, as before defcribM^ jf^ahy ot your Vindi 
. are dead or dyings or you would pluck iixerti up^ 
and Plants other iti their rooms, you rhiy do^ it 
any timfe this Month, if the Weather, will ^- 
mit, or in the laft, or the next of it be an c^^ 
SeaKni. 

H A V ,1 N d thus far treated of the nature of the 
Soil, Culture, and Management of Vine-yards, m 
iuch a manner^ as will fufficientty infirud: aif^ 
Pcrlbn in the true Method in Pfaaice^ for Plant- 
ing, and Managing the &he, for the Etertain- 
ment of the Ingenious; I (hall here proceed to 
the mentioning of divers curious Experiments, 
the Knowledge of which is Profitable, as well as 
Fkaiant. 

There arc divers Methods of helping Germi^ 
natimy as well by the goodneis and fh^gth of 
Nourifliment, as by the comforting, atkl exciting 
the Spirits in the Plants, to draw the Nourifti- 
ment the better, as daily Experience fliews, that 
the Planting Trees againft a warm Wall, to thfe 
IStouth or South-Eaft Sun, doth accelerate dib 
ripening of the Fruit, without any application to 
the Root, or Earth; and that the South-Eaft 
Sun, is better then the South-Weft is denion- 
ftrable, and found by daily Experience, although 
the South-Weft Sun is hottcft; the caufe feems 
to proceed from this, that a more moderate Heat 
^ is 
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U littcft to iiicceed the Colds, of tHc preceed« 
ing Nights, for where the Heat is to violent^ 
the Juices are exhaled, and dryed up. 

The planting liicH Trees, as Vines, Apricots^ 
Peaches, &c. at the backfide of a Chimiiey, where 
^ good Fire is conftantly kept, is likewiie found 
to be a means of haftening Gemination^ and it 
is no unpleaiant fight to behold, the Branches of 
a Vine drawn into a warm Room, thro* a hole 
in the Window, or Wall, for the Fruit will there 
ripen iboner, than if it were altogether without 
doors ; Experience in this Manner, hath produced 
Grapes a full Month foon^r than the ufual time. 

Also if you mix Nitr^ with Water, to about 
the confiftance of H6ney. aiid anoint the Bud of the 
Vines therewith, after the cutting the fame, they 
will Sprout out in about ei^t or ten Days 3 the 
reafon therefore is, that the Spirit of Nitre (which 
is in a manner the Life of Vegetable) open^ 
the Bud, dnd patts Contiguous thereunto. 

A N D to have the Trees, or Fruit larger than 
commonly are^ many Perfons with fuccels apply 
Salt, Lees ot Wines, or Blood, to th? Roots 
thereof 

Also Eicperience hath taught, that tKe Grape- 
Cakes imd Stones, after the Prefling, cut in pieces 
and buirtid at the Roots of the Vines, is ^ verjr 
great helper. 

« 

W E have beert told by divert df the Aftrfents, 
that if you take two Twigs of fevetal Trees, as 
for inftatice, ^ black Grape, or a white^ or any 
bthelr Sorts, and gently bruifii^ them^ bind theni 

I ' together. 
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together, and fet the fame in the Grounrf, they 
will grow into one Stock, notwithftanding whiph^ 
^e Fruit will be various, the one White the 
other Black. 

W ^ E R E NotCj that an Unity of Continuance^ 
is much cafier to procure than an [/nity or 
Species. 

I T is alfo reported, that two Vines, the one 
Red, the other White, or the one Bfack, and. 
the other White^ having their upper parts flatted, 
and bound clofe together will grow into on^ 
and will put forth Grapes of fcveral Cobur% 
upon the feme Branches, and the Grape Stones 
aUb fliall be differently coloured; and the more^ 
as they increafe in Age, the Unity of Body grow- 
ing more perfeA, more elpecially if they be fre- 
quently Watered, moifture ferving very much to 
cncreafe the Union. 

I T hath likewife been obferv'd, that yoking 
Trees fet clofe together, in very fruitful Ground, 
have Ibmetimes incorporated and grown into each 
other. 

It has long been a received Opinion, deduced 
from Tradition, that there is luch a thing as 
Simpathy, and Antipathy in Plants, and that 
ibme thrive beft by growing near each other ^ 
but thefe are'^really no other than Eidions, there 
being in reality no fiich thing as Sinipathy^ much 
lefs Antipathy in Plants, as has been auerted;^ 
what is thus commonly efteemed Sympathy, and 
Antipathy, is no other than this, wherelbever any 
one Plant draweth ftrongly any particular Juices 
from the Earth, a3 it qi^fieth the Grouiul, it 

doth 



doth good to any other Plaiit adjoyning, that 
drkwetn other Sorts o£ Juices^ the Juices remaining, 
bdng fit for the Nouriflunent of the pther Plants 
thus tbtiT Neighbourhood doth gdod to each 
other, and this is what is cali'd Sympathy^ But 
Where each Plant draweth the like Ndiiri/nment, 
their Vicinity and Neighbourhood, is prejudicial 
to each othe^ the Ground not yeilding a fufEci- 
cnt luppiy of Jiiices, or Nourifiiment for each 
of them^ and this is what is called Antipathy, 
whereas in reality, if it be any thing, it is more 
))roperiy Sympatny, they both requiring die £une 
Juices, ana Nourifhments. 

For this reafon it is^ that Coleworts are laid 
to be filch an enemy to Vines, that they hinder 
the growth thereof^ whereas the real occafion 
proceeds from this only, that they being very 
great drawers^ atttad the Juices of tht Earthy 
in iuch Quantity, that they leave not a fiifEcient 
Quantity of the like Juices, for the liipport of 
the Vines, which for want thereof, muft consequent- 
ly iiifTer, and grow weak by their Neighix)urood, 
ta that if the enmity be Underftood in this Senie, 
the Colewort is not only an enemy to the Vine, 
but to all other Plants, which require a great 
Nouriflunent of the fatteft and rich^ Juices^ of 
the Eardi. ' 

As to the tepor^ that the Vines next the 
Colewort, will turn nam them^ (if that be true) 
it proceeds only from this Reaibn, that thole 
Rjooti next the Coleworts^ being more ^)arihgly 
iiipplyM with proper Juices^ not having fiiffici"* 
€tlt to fupport them&lves^ muft con^uently 
languifli and decay. 

I Z Fob. 
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Foi this Reafbn it 5s, that Plants of contra^ 
iy Natures thrive bcft, intermix'd with each other 
as is the Cafe of a Yew Tree, and a Fig Tree j 
{6 likcwife of Rofes and Garlick, of the formef^ 
the one drawing the iBitter, the other the Sweety 
and of th6 latter, that the odoriferous Juice of 
the one is drawn to fupport the iLoie, and the 
more fetid the Garlick. 

From this Obfervation an irigehudus Plant* 
may help the Taft ^nd Relifh of his Fruit, by 
intermixing the Bitter Plants amongft the Sweet 

I T would be Endlefi to enumerate the Expe- 
riments that may he try'd to this Ptirtfofe, T 
thofe who are irtclinM. And from this Cai 
proceeds a great deal of the different Taft of 
Fruits of the feme Species ^ althor" moft of our 
Gardeilers and Nurfery-Men are ignottot thereof 

1 Shall here jufi mention what I have be- 
fore obferv'd, that the finaller the Vines, the 
fweeter the Wines will be, and the larger Aft 
Grapes ; the frequent cuttihg and pruning them^ 
keeping them more vigorous. It has been ob^ 
ferv'd, that in aritient Times, Vines were of mu<i 
larger Bodies than at prefent, inlbmuch, thtt 
drinking Cups have been tum*d out of the Bo- 
dies ot them: And Hiftory mentions feverat 
fo large, that an linage of Jupiter was 
made out of the Trunk of one ot them ; but 
^tis reafbnabl* to luppofe thefe were wild Vines; 
for by their being luner'd to grow, without cul- 
tivating, they grow much larger than thofe in 
Vine-yards ; but the Fruit is fit for xiothing btk 
io make Vinegar. 

T HERE 
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There are divers Ways which have been 
pracStiled, by the Antients, for preferving the 
Fruit of the Vines, after the lame has been ga- 
dier^ci Of which, for the Entertainment of the 
Curious, we ihali mention fbme. 

They take them in Bunches, and hang thenx 
in Strings, within an empty Earthen Veflel, but 
m% tp let them touch any Part thereof^ and. 
having ftop'd them clofe down, iet the wmc in 
a dry Place^ they will keep a long time. 

jS o likewife if they are hung in the lame Man- 
ner, within Ibme Veflels, a third Part or half 
full of Wine, but not to touch either the Veflel 
or Wine, they ^yiIl keep longer. 

Also, that the preferving the Stalks helpeth 
to preferve the Grapes, elpecially if the Stalks 
be thruft into the Pith, or hollow Part of an 
Elder Stick, without touching the Grapes, the 
Juice remaining in the Elder, helping to pre-? 
ipfv6 4nd nourifli the Grapes. 

S o they have told us, that Grapes will con-, 
tlnue frelh and moift all the IVinterj if they are 
carefully hung in the Top of a warm Room, 
ifrithout bruilfing; but they muft not be over 
ripe when they arc gather d, for the riper they 
arc, the Iboner they will decay. 

This Obfervation hath been frequently made^ 
and found true, that Vine-yards planted near 
^ufty and great Roads thrive beft ; becaufe the 
puft that arifes from the Road, being cariry'd 
atnongft the Vine-yards, leaves a Soiling upon 
' • I 31 ' ^hq 
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the Vine$ when the Showers &I], which greatljr 
conduces to the Nouhfliment t^iereof. 

The buming; of the Cuttings and Trimnungs 
of the Vines aw>, and the Afties caft upon die 
Vine-yard before the feme i^ dug and cultivated, 
is of very great (crvice to the iame. 

I T was 4 Pradice, in Ufe formerly, amongft 
the Antients, to graft Vines upon Vines; of 
which, there were mree Ways. The firft, by In- 
cifion, or the common Manner of Grafting. The 
iecond, by Terebration, thro* the Middle of 
the Stock, and placing the Cions there. And 
the Third, the parting of two Vines that grow 
together, to the Marrow, and then binding 
them cloie. But of this we fhall {peak &rthec 
before we conclude, by relating fome Experi- 
ments >yhich we have fiiccelsfiUy try'd, ^d 
which will be of fingular Ufe and Advantage tq 
filch as have any Fruits, which they are demtius 
of improving. 

This Pradice was alfb ufed by the antient 
Grecians^ to keep their Wmes from Fuming, and 
Inebriating, which was by adding a Quantity of 
Sulphur and Allum^ th^ one is Undious, and 
the other Aftringent^ for which Reafon, tbfit 
Nature of thofe Things, is to jreprefi and pre; 
vent the Fumes. 

This Experiment would be of very great 
tJle, if it were praftifed in our Wines ^nd Drinks, 
by preventing than from intoxicating or ftupi- 
fying the Drinkers thereof, if the fame were put 
in, whilft the iame is |n its Fermentation or 
Working.' 

They 



They have likewife accelerated the Ripening 
of the new Wines, by letting the lanie dgwn 
into the Sea, or iaying the Veflels fometime m 
Salt Water. 

It is repdrted by the Antients, that if you 
take the young Shoot of a bJack Vine, and like- 
wife of a white, and fplit them through the 
middle, taking care not to loofe out the Pith, 
and joyn the contraries together, binding them 
«p dole with Loom, or feme fuch like Confiftence^ 
then Graft them into another Vine ftock, they 
will (hoot and bear Grapes, the Kemells or Stones^ 
of which will be half blacky and haJf whitip^ 

So likewife it is reported by Columella^ that 
. if you take the Branches of a white Vine, and of 
a olack Vine of the iame fize and growth, and 
gently brufing them, bind them carefully to- 
gether, and Plant them into feme firuitful Ground, 
they will quickly unite and grow together, aii(t 
produce Grapes of different colours; alfo he fays^ 
that if you will take the young Twigs frelh from 
the Vines, four or five, or more of ^veral Sorts^ 
^nd binding them up together, fill an Eanhen 
Pitcher, or Jugg, (having a wide Belly, arid a 
ftrait Mouth, with fit Mould,) ^nd therein ttick 
the Shoots, (b that their Tops only be above 
the Earth, ^nd fetting the lame in the Ground^ 
they will grow, and the Bodies of them will 
unite into one, being confined by thp ftraightnefi 
of the Mouth of the Pot 3 which when you 
find they are, you may break the! fame it\ 
Pieces, and Plant it Into the proper Cround, 
where you intend to ftand, and diey, will 
bear Fruit of {o many different Colours, or 

I 4 Sorts 
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Sorts, as the Vines they were originally takei^ 
firom ; you muft take care to keep them well 
watered, whilft they lye in the Pot, and when 
you find them fiifficlently United^ yoi? m^y cut 
oif the Tops, in the place where tney leem to 
be the moft ftrongly joyn'd, and having healed 
the lame, to prevent its bleeding to Death, let 
it in the Ground agaiiu covering it about three 
Fingers over, it will ioon . Ihoou from whence 
you may take of two or three ot the raoft pro- 
mifing, and ftrongeft Shoots, and Plant them in 
luch places as you think proper, they will bear • 
Fruit according to your E3;pedation, this lame 
Experiment is mention'd by P//»^^ as W^ ^ 
Collumella. 

But Didymus direiSb the Experiment to bc| 
tryM in this Manner ^ you muft fays he^ take twQ 
Vine Branches of divers kinds, and cleave theni 
through the middle, but io carefully, that the 
liit go down to the Bud, and that none of the 
Pith be loft, then clpfe them together lb ex- 
actly, that fhe Buds meet, ^nd let them touch 
eacn other, whereby both of them may unite and 
become one, then bind up the Branches with 
iPaper, a^ hard as you can togiether, and cover; 
them over with the Sea-Onion, or lome other, 
ftiffj and clammy Matter, then Plant, and water 
them, fpr four or five Days, after which time 
they will joyne, and ihoot forth one perfe(9t 
3m4. " '■' - - : - ' 

Anp Johannes Baptifta Pgrta the Neapglitany 
relates this. E3q)eriment, ' pf his own knowledge i 
i my felf^ fijr^ he, have made choile of two Shoots 
pf (livers Vines, growing one by another, I cl^ft 
cr cut then? o£ in the place where the Buds 
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Mrere growing forth, leaving the third part of 
the Bud upon each Branch, after which I &ft^ 
ned^ and bound them together into one, very 
feft, left as the Buds grow larger, one of them 
might fly off, or break from the other; and 
having fitted them (6 well. Branch to Branch, and 
Bud to Bud, that thesr made but one Stalk, the 
very ^mc Year they Drought forth Grapes, with 
cloven Kernels or Stones^ this Shoot fpringing up 
in this Sort, I then put it to another. On the 
like manner as before^ and when that was {o 
Ibrung up, I jovn'd another in the lame Me- 
tnod, and to teveral others afterwards, in like 
Sorts, but all of various , Kinds, by which Me- 
thod, I procured and had growing upon the fame 
Vine, at one and the fam^ time, Clufters of 
Grapes of divers Colours, and divers Natures, for 
one wa? fweet, and another fbwer, one ^ed. another 
black, one whife, and another green, the Stones 
pf fbme were long, the others round, fbme flit, 
and others crooked,' which was $, pleaiant and 
curious Si^ht tq behold. 

Florentipus in the Eleventj? Book of his Geor^ 
gicksj alfb Diopbatfes fay, that if a Hole be bored 
through the Trunk of a Vine, near the Ground, 
and then drawing an Qlive Branch into the fame, 
fb that it may both receive frqm the Vine the 
rvectnefs, and from the Ground its natural Tuices 
and Moifture, the Fruit will participate of'^both 
kinds, more eQ)eciaJiIy if this Experiment be try'd 
upon a young vine, before it has born any 
Crapes, and that this Fruit, was call'd by the 
Antients lEieo-ftaphylus^ or the Olive Grape ^ and 
^dds, that in the Orchard of Marius Maximus^ 
he both faw and tafted the Fruit thereof which was, 

producM in the manner before dircded ^ and %s 
^' ' " ' ' ' • (unher, 
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further, that luch Plants in his time, grew {t\ 
divers parts of Africa^ where they were call'd 
by a N^nie proper tp that County, *vi^. Ub<H 
lima. 

Also ^arentius Write?, that if the Vine is 
Engrafted into the Mirtle Tree, the Branches 
which are {o Engrafted, will bear Grapes, having 
Mirtle Berrys growing underneath them, but this 
muft be obferv'd, the Grafting muft be near to 
the Ground, othcrways if it be Grafted on the 
Top of the Mirtle Tree, they will bear pure 
Grapes, without any Mirtle upon them. 

^AKENflUS writes, that if you engraft a 
Black Vine upon a Cherry-Tree, it will produce 
Vines in the Spring time, at the fame Seafcn, that 
it would have produced Cherries. But this Me- 
thod of Engralting muft be in the Manner pre-? 
fcrib'd, by Didyptus : That is, by boreing a Hole 
thro' the Stock, which muft be done in this Man- 
ner^ With a large Wymble or Auger, bore 
a Hole thro' the Body of the Tree, than take 
one of the beft Brancnes of a neighbouring Vine, 
^nd dra>y it thro' the Hole, as far as you can ; 
plaifter it about on each Side with Loom, and 
kt it Co continiie for the Ipace of about two Years, 
before you cut it off from the Vine, by which 
Means it will thrive the better, as being nourilh-* 
cd from its own Mother-Root j when yoi^ find 
it grown and incorporated into the Tree, and 

. that the Skar k grown over again, which it will 
be in abciut two Years ; then cut of the Branch 
from the Vine-Root dole to the Tree, and law off 
the Body of the Cherry-Tree juft above the Place 
>vhere it. was bored, fo Ihajl you hav? Grape^ 

^ aplwerable to youf defir?. ' • " 

But 
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B u T in order to make your Vines bear Fruit 
before their common Seaibn, do this : Take NHre^ 
powder it and mix it with Water, and as ibon 
as you have pruix'd your Vine, anoint their 
Buds therewith, fo that it lye thick upon them^ 
you will find by this Means they will fhoot in 
about mne or ten Days. And if you take die 
Mother of the Wine, or Wine Lees, or die 
Grape Stones, or old Grape Cakes;^ beat in Fieoes^ 
and lay them to the Roots of your Vines, it will oc- 
calion them to bear much iboner than otherwilc, 
3o likewife the Sea-Onion, laid to their Roots^ 
will produce the lame efFed. 

Ob, if you would have Vines bring forth 
Grapes, later than their commqn Seaibn, when 
you find them fet, and that they have put 
forth their young Bunches, nip them all off with 
your Fingers, fo (hall you effect your defire, for 
the Vines will Ihoot again, and the Fruit be con- 
lequently fo much later. 

T H E Experiment, related by Bemocritus^ for 
procuring Grapes, without Stones, is on this Man^ 
ner. Ify lays he, you take a Branch or fwig of a 
Vine^ and cleanse it juft in the Ajiddle^ ana with 
fome proper Injlrument^ made of Horn or Bone^ 
fcrape out all the Pith^ fo far as you plant the 
fame into the Earthy and prefently binding up the 
Parts again^ ^itb Paper j^ ^ery tight and clofe^ 
and making a French in fome mpift and proper Soil 
where you may con'veniently plant tbem^ binding 
it up to fome Poft Qrftrmg Stake^ that it may not 
he twifted with the IVind^ before it is firmly united^ 
the flit wiil foon clo/e^ and the Sides grow 
together again ^ but if you puf into the hoUqw 

' ' Part^ 



]Part^ from whence you took out the Pithy the Head 
f^ Ciove of a Sea-^DnioHj it will be better^ for fhat is 
iffo glutinous a Nature^ that it not only nourijhesy 
ha likswife binds ana cpnents the Si^s together 
like Glew, 

• - • 

fHEOPHKAStUS alio confirms die (ame, 
by faying. If ycu rob the Pine Branch of the Pith 
that is in it^ wherepf the Stones are gendred^ you 
may procure Graffs without Stones. 

Also Columella aflkms the like, faying. If 
^u would have Grapes without Stones^ you muft 
cleave the Vine Branchy and take o^tt all the Pith i 
but fo thai the Buds be not hurt thereby ^ then 
j^ it together^ and plant it in the Ground y moiften 
and water it wry well^ aiui when it begineth tojhoot^ 
up into Slips ^ ' you muft dig about it 'very frequently ^ 
^d when it comet b to bear^ it wifl produc^ Grapes 
without any Stones. * ' 

PALLADIUS alio defcribes the lame in the 
like Manner; and alcribes the Invention to the 
Greeks ; who, he lays, aflift Nature^ by Arj, in 

the Attainment thereoE 
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PUNT, fpeaking of this Method, feith, it wiU 
produce Grapes tfiat have no hard Kernels in 
them. 

Some will, perhaps, objeft, that a Tree cannot 
live without the Pith ^ but the lame has been ex- 
perienced to be a manifeft Error, not only in Vines^. 
but in other Fruit Trees ^ alio Democritus and Afrir 
canuSy both affirm the lame Experiment to have 
been try'd upon Cherries and Pomgranets with^ 
equal Si^ccels. 

JOHANNES, 
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JOHANNES BAP^IsrA POKTA 

filth, that if vou will Engraft a white Vine into 
d black, the ^me will piwluce red Grapes, and 
mentions to have tr/d the Experiment feveral 
times, upon thofe call'd Honey Grapes, or Greek 
Grapes; and that the Grapes have yeilded a 
blackifti Liquor, or Juice, and fiys, the oftener 
fich Grafting is practiced, the blacker the Li- 
quor will be; and that in and about the Moun- 
tain Vefwviusj the white Wine Grape gro'Wing 
upon her own Stalk, and Engrafted into the Greek 
Vine, yeilds a much more high coloured Wine than 
others do. 

PAX AMDS tell us, that If we would have 
Vines to fineM fweetly, or the Grapes to be per- 
ftimed, that if the Branches are cleft, and Iwect 
Ointments or Perfumes poured therein, when they 
are Planted, both the Vines, and Fruit, will taft 
and finell accordingly ; fome have Prafticed it 
by fteeping, or Ibaking the Branches, in fweet 
and perfumed CVyles, beft)re they are Planted, or 
Engrafted ; alio an other Way is related by Jch 
bonnes Baptifta Porta^ of his own Experience, n)iz. 
to fteep the Branches in Rofe Water, before the 
fime is Planted, in which Musk has been in* 
fufed. 

Amongst the many Experiments that hav6 
been prafticed in former Days, none is more fur- 
prifing tlian thofe that have been Invented by 
the Antients formerly ^^ ^hecpbraftus tells us, that 
about Heraclia in Arcadia^ there was a Wine, 
of which if Men drank they became Mad, and 
if Women drank of the ' lame, it made them 
Baren 5 the lantie, Athenneus * laith of the Wine of 
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roas a place in Greece^ and that iri ^hfajus^ 
there is a fort of Wine, which being drank pro- 
curech Sleep, alio Floretttius advices the Planting 
of Medicinal Vines, which may be good againit 
the biting of Venemous Beaft, in this manner, 
take a Vine Branch, cleave it to the lower part 
near the Root, that the cleft may be about 
four Inches long, pluck out the Pith, and inftead 
of the iame, fill up the Cavity with Helibore, 
bind it up clofc, and cover the fame with Loom 
or a Sea Onion, and bury it in the Earth, it 
will grow and produce Grapes, that if eaten, 
Ihall make the Body Soluble; or if you would 
have the Grapes more Operative in this kind, 
inftead of Heliborej put in Ibme Antidote or 
Counter Poilbnj then iet it in the Head of a 
Sea Onion, and cover it in the Earth, watering 
it frcqucnJy with the Juice of fome Counter 
Poifon, that the Vine may draw in the greater 
plenty of that Liquor, and the Fruit will be the 
ibronger in its Operation. 

PALL^DWS /ays, if you take a Vcflel 1 
half full of Hippocras, or Conlervcs of Roles, or ' 
Violets, or Wormwood, with the Earth that grows 
about the Root, of thole Vegetables, and mis 
them together, making a ibrt of a L)'e thereof^ 
and thereinto put Vine Branches, letting them 
continue therein, until the Branch that grows from 
the Bud, begineth to bear Leaves j that then if 
you take them away, and iet them out in fuch 
Ground where you intend them to continuej they 
will bear Fruit, according to your Jixpe<^- 
tion. 

I F you would have Grapes rfiat fliall be Pur- | 
fia^ve, Ao thus, after your Vintage is over. 
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covet tibe Rdots of fo many Vines as you 
proper, take ibme Hellbore Roots, and beat them 
in a Mpttar, and cover the Roots of your Vines 
therewith, having firft Trim'd and Prun'd them, 
cover them with a mixture of ioid ratten Dung, 
A(hes, and twice the Qiiantity of £arth, this wUI 
produce a Grape for your purpoie, if you make 
it into Wine, mi^t a Cup of it with Water and 
drink it, it will anfwer your Expeftation. 

PALLADIUS direds the prefervatiort of 
Grapes in this manner, If^ fays he, you would pre^ 
ferve Grapes hng^ cboofe fucb Branches as are ripCy 
but let there be neither green onesy nor rotten ones^ 
dip the ends of the Stalks in melted Pitch 
and hang them up in a moderate warm Room^ they 
will keep a long time. , 

B u T if you would have your Grapes continue 
tipon the Vines all the Winter, or until the next 
Sealbn, do this, chufe out Ibme of the beft and 
faireft Branches of Grapes growing upon a Houfe 
Vine cut them not of, but loole the Branches 
from the WalL and gently wind them in at a 
Window or otner conveniency and bind them up 
to the Ceiling of the Room, where they may 
continue without bruifing, lb fhali they laflr 
all the Seafbn, until the next Year, that new 
Grapes come again, when you may have the 
Pleafiire to fee, both old and new Grapes, grow- 
ing upon the lame Vine, at the feme time. 

Anotheh way is this, in the beginning of 
the Seafbn, choofe fbme of the mofl promifing 
Branches of your Vines, before the Grapes 
let, and being provided with Earthen Pots, 
each with a hole in the bottom, through the 

laid 



Holes, draw die Branches of your VineJ,J 
then &ftening the Pots to the Wall, fo ais to pre- 
vent both their breaking and falling, fill the tame 
with the beft light warm Mould you cati.procure, 
fe that the Branches coming throiigh thfe Pofts, 
Will feem to grow therein, let them continue in 
this Manner, (taking care to watef the fame) 
till the Grapes ate aJm'dft ripe,; . &en cut of the 
Branches clofe to the bottwn of the Pot, and 
anoint the place where it is cut ofy with tbeJSea- 
Onidtti ana taking down the Pdts n'om ttie Wall, 
with me Branches and Grapes growing therein, 
i:arry therii into fome wafm Rdom, where let 
them continue, the Vines will take Root, and 
grbw in thfe Pdts^^ and the Graj[>es will continue 
&efh and fair, upon the laid Vines till Auffifi 
following, if you are minded to let them hang 
io long. 

S d M E of the Antietits, have diredted the dig- 
ging of Pits, or Ditches near the Vines, and 
bending down the Branches of the Vines therein,- 
to let the Grapes hang in the lame, covering 
them over from the Wet, however this \iray' Has 
not been found to anlwer what they proposed 
from it. Experience has IKow'd that the Grapes 
have been half rdften^ and quite feded in colour ^ 
a manifeft caule thereof, has been occafion*d by 
the Dampnels and Coolriefi of the place, which 
notwithftanding its being covered from the Rain, 
ftill yeilds a Moifture and Pampnels, which 6c- 
cafions them to rot and deciy. 

Another, and a better wajr than tdis laft 
Mentioned, and which may be effe&ed with very 
little trouble ; in this, take a Box or Ode, let the 
iame be well Pitched within, and fliew thereih 

the 



•the dry Powder, or Duft of the Pitch, or Firr- 
Tree, or the black Poplar- Tree, or eUe the 
Plower of Mellct well dryed, and therein lay 
the Grapes, obferving that the Grapes are all 
found and ripe, without any Dew or Moifture 
^upon, if there be the leaft Dampnefi upon thenij 
;they will grow Mouldy and decay, then cover 
the Grapes, by ftrewing more Saw Duft, or Mil- 
let Flower upon the laine, being firft well and 
><:arefully dry'd, then lay in more Grapes as bc- 
^re, covering them again with Duft or Flower, 
Sn the like manner, after which clofe down the 
,id of your Box, the inCde being Pitch'd, and 
(ftop it clofe, by Plaftering it all over with 
X<oom, or Moitar, and let them in a dry place. 

COLtlMBLLA faith', that if you take the 
great Tear Grape, or the hard skin'd Grapes, 
or the fair Purple Grape from the Vine, and dip 
their LStalks in melted pitch, then taking a new 
Earthen Veftel, and puting in Ibme dry Chaft 
well fifted from Duft, and laying your Grapes 
therein, as is above directed, hsving an Earthen 
cover to your Veflel, put the lame thereon, and 
flop it clofe with Ixram, or Mortar, to keep 
■out the Air, and let them in Ibme dry place, 
■letting them ftand until lucli time as you think 
■jwoper, to open them for your ufc. 

Also the hanging Up of Grapes in a Malt 
Ix>ft, prefervcs diem, for the MaJt Duft which 
Arileth from the frequent ftirring thereof^ fettling 
Upon the Grapes, keeps them from decaying. 

CASS7/1NUS tells us, that if we put Beet 
fe-oots^ bruifed into VVinCj in three hours time 
'It will become Vinegar, on the contrary he adds, 
K that 
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that when he bad a mind to reffore the &ney 
he put in fome Cabage Roots, and the lame was 
quickly tum'd into good potable Wine. 

Having thus far treated of the Vine, and 
the Fruit thereof; We fhall now proceed to lay, 
ibme thing more folly of the Liquor made of it, 
and the proper Methods to remedy its defe<5ts. 

O u n Anceftors have found out many remedy's 
to prefer\T Wine, nor have their Defendants 
been Ids diligent in their Endeavours. Paximus 
tells us, diat about the folftice Wine^ will grow 
lower or dead, fe in extreem Hot or Cold Rainy 
or Windy Weather, or when it Thunders; Afri- 
canius gives us divers Signs and Tokens, by 
which to know what Wines will corrupt ; The 
fmelling to the Lees, will difcover the goodneis 
and ftrength of the Wine; alfo by taking a 
Cup of the Wine, and heating it arri tafting it 
when Cold, a ftrong Taft is a good fign, a 
Watery one but a bad one, Sharpnefi a figri of 
Duration, Weaknels of its Corrupting. 

I F the Wine be weak, it will prefoitfy cor- 
rupt, for the warm Air foon draws out the Vi- 
tal and Spirituous part, to remedy this Defed, 
apply a Quantity of Aqua-Vitae, for that is r«^ 
ftoring a new Soul to it. 

In the Summer Solftice^ if you find your 
Wine grow to hot, and are apprehenfive the 
Spirit will Exhale thereby, take a pound or two 
of Quickfilver, put it into a glafi Bottle, ftop it 
clofe, and let it down by a String into your 
Cask^ the coldnefi of the tome, prevents tbs^JSpi- 
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rltuous parts, from Exhaling by the heat of the 
Weather: 

* - 

A i s o the putting of Oyle upon the Wipe, 
prevents the Spirits from Evaporating, as we fee 
is done in Florence Wines, and in Ibme other 
Liquors. 

FRONl'O teli, us; that i^ the Win^ be 
foul, if we put three Whites of Eggs, . into a 
large Earthen Difh, and beat them, till they 
froth, and then put a little of the fineft white 
Salt to them, they will be exceeding Fine, 
then pour them, into i Veflel full of Wjne, 
the Quantity of Salt to the white of each Eggj^ 
is an Ouncej and the proportion in Quantity to 
the Quantity of the Wine, is fbmetimes more or 
leC, according to the foulneis thereof, genera^y 
half a dozen Eggs to a Veflel of ten, or twelve 
Gallons of Wine, when you put this into your 
Wines, ftir it very well together in the Cask 
v(rith a Stick, that it may incorporate and mix 
with the body of the Wine, and it will be fine 
in four or five Day$ at farthefh for there is a 
certain property in the whites , of Eggs, to clarifie 
and make all thick Liquor clear« 

So is there .in Salt, to keep things from cor< 
i-upting, therefore if you mix to , one Ounce of 
Sait^ one ounce of Allum, , and mcorporate it 
into your Wine, it prevents its corrupting, alio 
Brimftone hinders its Jjutrefadionj therdtore it 
will be prbper to mix four Ounces of Salt, four 
Ounces of Allum^ and four Ounces of Brimftone^ 



together. 
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It has been pradliced formerly amongft the 
Antients, to prefcrve Wine, by adding Salt, or 
Sea Water to, and it would continue a long time. 

COLUMELLA teacheth, to take Sea Wa- 
ter out of the deep and ftiJl Sea, and bovle it 
away to a third part, adding feme Spices tnere- 
unto, and mixing it with the Wine, in order to 
J)revent its putrefiidion. 

There is a Method praiSLiced by oiir Vint- 
iiers, and Wine Coopers, in curing theif Wines, 
which is in daily ufe and practice, although the 
Method is hardly known to any, but thenSelves, 
which is when their red Wines are Prick'd and 
Eagre, to difcharge the colour of them, and make 
them white Wines, which they do in this manner. 

Take three or four Gallons of neW Milk, 
let it ftand tell it Creams, skin it of clean, let 
it ftand till it creams again, and skim it ^ do this 
lb often till no more Cream will arife thereon^ 
and the remaining Milk will be of a bluifli Colour ^ 
then take the Whites of about eighteen or twen- 
ty Eggs i beat them very well , mix them together^ 
and incorporate them with the Milk j then pour the 
lame into vour Cask of Wine, and with a Stick, 
which will reach almoft to the Bottom thereof^ 
ftir the fame well, as quick as you can, for fix of 
leven Minutes together 3 ftop it up dole, and let it 
ftand, the Red Colour will all fink with the Lees, 
and a clear White Wine remaining, if the Body be 
too weak or faint, it may be revived or recovered 
with Aquan^itce^ Spirits of Wine, or fbme other pro- 
per Mixture to ftrengthen and invigorate the fame. 

H AV I N Gf 
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Having treated thus largely of all Things 
neceflary to be underftood, relating to the Planting, 
Manuring, Pruning, and Dreffing of Vines, Keeping 
and Cultivating a Vineyard, Making and Drawing 
of Wines, with the Managing and Curing thereof, 
and enlarged the fame, by adding feveraT Experi- 
ments, both Pleafant and Profitable for the Enter- 
tainment of the Curious. I (hall here conclude all 
that I have to lay upon that Head, with this Ad- 
vice to thofe whofe Opportunities will permit them 
to try the Experiment, that there cannot be a more 
advantageous nor profitable Undertaking let on 
Foot, than the planting of Vine-yards, it carefully 
managed according to the Method and Dircftions 
herein prelcrib'd, nor any that will return Iqch 
an immenfe Profit. 

I T is reported of Solon^ the Melefian Philolbpher, 
that he only, by his Natural Skill, and Obferva- 
tions of the Temperatures of the Climate, perceiving 
the approaching Sealbn to be a very unfealbnable 
One, inlbmuch that he apprehended the Fruit of 
the Olive Trees would be deftroy'd thereby, which 
muft naturally enhanfe the Price of that Commodi- 
ty 9 he took the Advantage of the plentiful S^dSon 
to. purchafe and contract for luch Qqarttities, as 
were to be had at a very low Price. When the 
approaching Sealbn proving according to his Ex- 
pedation a very unfealbnable One, the Price of 
that Commodity was lb much enhans'd, that as 
his fore-fight gave him the Reputation of being the 
wifeft Man, the fConfequence of his Bargain reur 
fier'd him the richeft iMan amongft die Mtlejians. 

And if lb ealy a Matter as that was capable 
of giving {6 much Advantage and Reputation to 
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^y Perfbn how much more in the Aflair before 
treated o^ might it not be as eafy for thofe Peribns, 
whofe Circumftances would adrmt them to put in 
Pradice what is before prefcrib'd, to purchafe to 
themfelves immenfe Fortunes, by timely embiace- 
ing the Opportunity, and an early Application to 
the Methods here in before direded. 

I T was a received Opinion of our Anceftors, 
^hat divers Plants grew of their own accord, with- 
out being fewa They maintained, that divers 
Softs were generated of the Earrfi and Water 
mix'd together; and that particular Countries 
were produftive of divers Sorts of Plants and 
Vegetables. ' It was the Opinion of Diagenes^ 
that Plants were generated from putrified Water 
and Earth. And ^heophraftus held, that the Rain, 
)y cayfing much Putrifaftion and Alteration in the 
Jarth, was the Occafion thereof, the Sun working 
upon it, by its Heat and quick Operation. Sd 
they reported, that in the Ifle of Crete^ the 
Ground >vas of fuch a Quality, as that, by only 
ftiring it about, it would naturally produce a Cyprefs 
Tree. Pliny held, that the Waters felling from 
above, are the real Caufe of every thing that 
grows upon the Earth, Nature therein (hewing her 
admirable Works and Power. And fbme or the 
Antients have given us many Inftances of their Ex- 
perience of Earths fetch'd from divers Places, which 
being kept feparate, have produced divers Sorts of 
Herbs^ Weeds, or Vegetables, without lowing; 
whereby they would infer, that the Earth had 
naturally the Seeds of thofe Vegetables in itfelt^ 
or rather without Seed, was produdive oF^ aiid 
prepared to put but liich particular Sorts. 



Were we ftriftly to examine into the Truth 
of thefe Relations, we fhould be convinc^'d of the 
Falacy of the Aflertion. I will not deny, but that 
Earth may have been fre(h dug out of a Pit, 
which being laid feparate from anv other, may have 
produced divers Sorts of Vegetaoles, without low- 
ing; but might not thefe Seeds, which produced 
thefe Vegetables be, by feme Accident, featter'd 
in the Earth before, there arc feme Seeds of fuch 
a hardy Nature, that they will retain their Virtue 
many Years ; and i^ by any Accident, they fhould 
be buried in the Earth fo deep, that they could 
not have the Benefit of the Air, Rains, &c. to 
enliven them, and caufe them to ihoot^ they muft 
rot and perifli for want thereof, unlefs their Na-? 
ture is fo ftrong as to prevent their decaying, 

A N Tnftance we fee daily in Muftard, and feve- 
ral Sorts of Garden-Seeds, which being Ibwn, Ibnie 
of it (hall continue in the Ground, altho' exposed tq 
the Wind, Rain, and Sun, for many Years before 
it will ihoot, even till the lame Ground has been 
dug and turn'd feveral times over, the undious 
Quality thereof^ preventing its decay; how much 
more then may it be preferv'd, if the &me be buri-? 
ed at luch a Diftance in the Earth, as not to be ex- 
posed to, or affedled, by the Ipclemency of th^ 
Weather, 

Admitting it therefore, as an undeniable 
Maxim, that all Vegetables, Plants, and Trees, had 
their Originals, from whence they Qming, agree-^ 
able to what the Scripture teacheth us, mat God 
created every Tree and every Herb of 
the Field. We are not to exped that the Earth 
will daily put forth new and frelh Species of its 
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own accord, unknown to ourfelves, or our An- 
ccftors. 

Art may indeed affift, and in many Inftances 
improve Nature, as we daily lee in the numberlefi 
Experiments that have been, and are daily pro- 
duced in the Planting, Grafting, and Pruning o£ 
Trees , by which, almoft a new Species are daily 
produced. Diodoris tells us, that, at firft, the 
Vines were but of one Sort, and that originally 
Wild, but now, by the various Improvements 
that have been made in Planting, tranQ)lanting 
into various Soils, by Buding, Grafting, Inocu- 
lating, and Intermixing, there are lb great Variety,^ 
that it were an endlels Labour to pretend to enu- 
merate them all. So Nature originally brought 
but forth one kind of Pear ; but how many va- 
rious Sorts has Art fince midwifcd into the World. 
The continual Improvements ftill adding to their 
numberlels Sorts , and honouring the Proprietors, 
by bearing their Names, Ihews us the time we are- 
to look back for their Origine. Amongft the Ro- 
mans^ the Pears called Decumana and Dollabelliana^ 
from Dectmim and Dollabella^ were Famoui^ {o 
were the Figs of Li'vy and Pompey ^ nor \c{s Famous 
were the many kind of Ouinces; Ibme of which, 
from the Improvement adoed, by Marius^ were 
called Mariana-^ others from iW^w/m, Manliana; 
from Appius^ Appiana 3 from Claudius^ Claudiana ; 
and from Cefiius^' Cejiiana^ with Thoufands of 
other Sorts, which later time hath producM, whole 
Variety have rendered the Authors Names Immor- 
tal Pliny tells lis, the Laurel and Cherries were 
not produced before his Time. And Athenius tells 
us, that in the Days of ^heophraftus^ the Citrons 
were too Sh^rp to be eaten, but by the Culture and 
^ ' ' , Jmprbvemcnt 
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Improvement of Palladius^ they were render'd 
Sweet and Plealant. 

Nor have we in this f^Qutitry been of lat^ 
Years fliort of the antient Romans^ in our Im- 
provements of all Sorts of Fruit. The Variety of 
Apples, Pears, Plumbs, Peaches, Apricots, Neda- 
rines, and (^inces, which were not known, nor 
heard of before Yefterday, in Comparilbn, are In- 
ftances of the Advancement made daily in the Art 
of Agriculture^ and Husbandry. Yet can we not 
fuppofe,, that this Art is arriv'd at the higheft 
Perfedion ? There are Numberlefi more Im- 
provements which might be made, and of much 
greater Benefit than thofe Ibitherto pradifed, the 
Art of Buding, Grafting, and Inoculating, com-r 
paritively, being but yet in its Infancy. 

As to the Manner of Grafting, Buding, and 
Inoculating, I need lay little, the common Pradlice 
being lb well known, that it would be in vain 
to pretend to mention it, or direiSj: the doing of 
what almoft every Child knows. 

But ihall mention an Improvement which 
would be of great Service in that Art, which is, 
that if our Gardiners and Nurlery-Men, inftead 
of covering the Head of their Stalk, on which 
they graft, with Loom, would bind it up with a 
Sea-Onion, they would find it would lucceed much 
better; becaule that being of a fat, glutinous 
Confiftence, binds very ftrongly, and at the lame 
time feeds and cherifhes the Graft, and defends 
the Stock, from any Inclemency of the Wea- 
ther, 
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The Grafting of Vines was a Praftice fjr^ 
mcrly very much in Ufe, by Terebration; and 
is menrion'd by Virgil in his Georgicks^ which was 
attended with very godft^ucce£, to their great 
improvement. Fruit-Grafting in Plants, be- 
ing the lame that Copulation is in living Crea- 
tures. There are indeed other Ways of raifing 
the (everal Species of Fruit, but the conunon Way 
of Grafting, being the moft ready, and which 
Iponeft produces its Effedb, is moft praftifed, be- 
caufe it is a lure Way of incorporating one Fruit 
into another. 

B u T in this Pra&ice the Ingenious or Curi- 
ous are not to be dilcouraged, by the Ignorance 
of thofe Pretenders, who will aflert, there can be 
no other Improvements difcover'd, more than is in 
daily Pradice. There are Numbers of indolent 
Wretches, who tho' they may be skilled in the pra** 
^ical Part of Grafting, according to the common 
Method, yet are fo dull as never to offer at the 
eafieft Improvement whatlbever. 

Let the following Rules be obferv'd in Graft- 
ing, and an ingenious Perlbn may produce a num- 
berlefi Variety of new and uncommon Fruits. 

First fee that the Tree, from which you 
would Ingraft, be with refpedk to the Bark of the 
like Nature as the Stock , that is, If the Graft be 
of a moift Nature, the Stock muft be lb too ; but 
if the Stock be hard and dry, the Graft muft be lb 
Jikewife; otherwife, the Graft requiring more 
Nourifhment than the Stock can yield, it will Ian* 
guilh and die j on the Contrary, if the Stock be 
too moiftp and the Graft too dry, the Stock will 
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throw up its Juices lb faft, as either to choak the 
Grafi^ or to branch out below it, fo (hall your 
Fruit be ^il'd and good for nothing. 

You muft obfervc, that the Grafting is to be made 
in the beft and firmeft Part of the Stocky where 
there is neither Knots, Scabs, nor Tumours, nor 
has been blafted, but chufe fuch Stocks as are 
young an(l vigorous, and like to bear the Wea« 
ther. 

Your Grafts muft likewife be taken from the 
youngeft, beft, and moft promifing Trees, and 
^om the Eaftem or Sunny Side thereof, thole be- 
ing the moft vigorous and lively, fmd bearing the 
beft Fruit. ' , . . 

For obferve, that if you take your Shoots from 
©Id Trees, they will not have Strength enough 
to draw their Nourifhment from the Stocks; fo 
likcwife, if your Stocks be old, and your Grafts 
young, they will very rarely unite or come to Per- 
fedtion. What will be moft agreeable, is, that 
your Shoots and Stocks be a§ near as poffible of 
an Age, the Shoots of the fecond Year are beft 
for Grafting, and fhould be taken from the Tree, 
juft when they are beginning to bud, and before' 
they have bom any Fruit. 

I N Grafting, this is carefully to be obferv'd, 
that the Loom or Glew, which is bound upon the 
Head of the Stock, be carefiilly laid on j for if the 
fame be loofe, and chop, or peel off, io^ that the 
Wound upon the Stock, or the joyning of the 
Graft thereto, be exposed tcP th^ Weather, the 
iame will &de and die away. 

What 
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What is commonly ufed, by our Gardiners 
and Nurfery Men, for this Purpofe, is a kind of 
clayie Loom, which they temper up for their Ufe, 
iand frequently bii^d the £ime pn, with Cloth^ or 
iPaper, to prevent its falling pfF. This is always 
ready at hand, and therefore prefer'd y becaufe tp 
be Had without any Trouble, and. from its frequent 
Ufe, is, by moft, beliey'd to be the only Compo- 
fition or Mixture for this Ule. But ^ere the Pra- 
&ice of the Antients examined into, it would be 
found they had recpijrfe to muph better Methods. 

For from the Barks and Rines of Trees they 
drew a clammey, iiniStious Matter, much better 
and fitter for this Puipofe, which not only an- 
fwer*d the Ends, but fed and nouriflied the Graft, 
and heal'd the Stpck, whilft, at the fame time, it 
cither dulcified or hardened the Fruit, according as; 
the Matter it was composed o£ 

T H 1 5 Preparation was niade in the following 
Manner. JThey took a Quantity of the Rines of 
Hollies 5 and having made a Hole in a moift Place, 
in the Ground, they threw the lame in there, co- 
vering them over to keep put the Rain; and 
Jetting them lye thus for the Space of about twelve 
Days, in which time they would putrify, and being 
then beat together, would become a fort of a clam- 
jney Confiftence, or the common Bird-Lime, will 
do the lame, when binding your Graft to your 
Stock with this, the lame if you bud inftead of 
graft, will cherifti the lame, ' 

B u T a Preparation drawn from the Rines of 
Elm-Tree Roots, in this Mainner, is the beft andi 
fitteft for this tJle, as being the greateft Nouriflier, 

:■'■'■" -• and 
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and hath a ^cial Quality in it to feed and cheriffi 
borfi the Stock and Graft. 



I F inftead of lajring your Rines or Barks in a 
Pit, you lay the fame upon a moift Cellar-Floor 
they will putrify, 6nly they will require a little 
longer time* 

The fame may likewife be done with the 
Rines or Barks or other Trees ^ but let them be 
taken off from the Trees as near to the Roots as 
poflible you can, for thofe will bind the better 5 
the Tops are too watery. 

And this glewey Confiftence, drawn from 
Trees of the fame Nature with thofe you graft, 
is much the befl, as being agreeable thereunto, 
and yeiling a great Supply of the richeft Juices. 

This would very much help and forward the 
Growth of any Trees, were the Bark or Rines 
flrip'd from your Cuttings, Lopings, or Trimmings, 
and buried at the Roots of thofe IVees, you 
would improve ; for the Juices being already con- 
cocted, yields a frelh and vigorous Supply of the 
finefl and befl Nourifhment , and occafions the Fruit 
to come in much greater Quantities and larger than 
it would otherwife. 

O R if the Roots of the Trees be anointed with 
the prepared Confiftence, as before diredted, it 
will occafion their Bearing, in a very extraordinary 
and plentiful Manner. 

Having given thefe general Diredions to 
be obferv'd in Grafting, I imall now proceed to 
mention feveral curious Experiments both antient 

and 
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jknd Mcxfcm far impro\nmg of Trees, and producini 
a new Variety of Fruit, whereby our Orchards an< 
Gardens (hall exceed even thofe of the HefferideSy 
jBcinus^ Semiramisj or Memphis. 

It is the comixion Prad:icc of oiir Gardiners and 
Nurfery-Men to graft their Fruit-Trees upon Crab- 
Tree Stocks, Black-Cherry Stocks, andliich like; 
The reafbn they give for. to doing, is, that thofe 
Stocks being more hardy, are better able to en- 
; dure the Weather, and me Graft being inoculated 
into them, takes the more kindly theft Juices, it 
draws thro* the Stock, being fitter and more pre- 
pared for its NourUhment, than if drawn diredly 
firom the £anh^ 

And lay they likewile, if we fow or plant the 
Seed or Fruit of the fame Species, we defire to 
have, the Produce will degenerate ; and inftead of 
Apples, we fhall only mve Wildings, and £b o£ 
any other Sorts. 

Again, that could thfe Seed produce Fruit 
equal in Goodhefs, to what is fbwn and planted^ 
the Trees would not be fb durable arid iafling. 

Each of thofe Objeftionsj I fhall m fbme 
Meafiire admit, notwithibuiding which, fhaJI decry 
the common Pradice, as difagreeable to Prydence^- 
and endeavour to fupport nry Affertions by the 
ftrongefl Arguments and Reafons. 

When our Nurfeiy-Men would raife a Quan- 
tity of Stocks for grafting upon, they fbw the 
Seeds of Crabs, Quinces, or the Stones of Black 
Cherries, ^c. and that thefe will bear Fruit of the 
like Species, is certain ^ but the feme fhaH however be 

even 
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feveii more Acid, Tart, and Hard, than that of 
the Parent Tree from whence the Seed came, if 
the fame be fufFer'd to bear without grafting. 

Now if inftead of the Seeds of Crabs, Quin- 
ces, Black-Cherry-Stones, Sc of a worfer Species 
than the Fruit we defire to procure, they would 
low the Seeds of the Codling Tree, or other 
Fruit of the Species and Goodnefs, they are de- 
firous to procure or preferve, they will by Ex- 
perience find, that luch Fruit as thefe Stocks thus 
raisM fhall produce without Grafting, will be more 
kind, mellow, and racy, than the Crabs^ &c. 

I Readily admit they do not ^omc up to 
the Goodnefs of their Original ^ but the Mdhod 
to improve the fame, is mus. 

When thefe Stocks are growu to any Big- 
fiefJ, fit to be tranfplanted, let them be removed 
into a better Soil, ifpoflible^ at leafl let them 
be cultivated with as much Care as you can, 
tiU they arfe fk for grafting, when at the proper 
Seafbn let them be carefully inoculated with the 
choicefl Fruit or Grafts you can procure^ of the 
Species you would have ; and with a little Pains 
and Care in the Management thereof, you will 
find, by Experience, that the Fruit which is pro- 
duced firom thefe Stocks thus grafted, will be 
far preferable to any which you could have pro- 
duced in the common Manner, even to excel that 
of the Tree from whence the Grafts were taken. 

For is it not abfurd to fuppofe the Fruit 
muft not in fbme Meafiire partake of Nature of 
both Parents of the tart, acid Flavour of the 

Crab-flock^ 
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Crab^-ftock, as well as of the more improved ahd 
i)refcrable Taft of the Apple, ^c. 

I F an Europian Woman match with an y^fri^ 
can^ common Experience fhews us, their Offspring 
are a mottled Produdion of what we call Taw- 
hies or Molettoes, arid rnuft we not expert the! 
lame in Fruit, or any other mixM Produdtion. 

As to the Objedlipn, that the Trees thusgraf^: 
ted are not fo hardy to endure the Weather, that 
is altogether Groundlefi. This indeed I admit, 
they may not, perhaps, laft altogether fo long as 
thofe that are grafted on a Baftard-Stock ^ but 
that Difedvantage is fufficiently recompencM, by 
the extraordinary Goodnels of the Fruity and the 
Quantity produced, as being a more free Nou- 
rnher, and of a more prolific Nature. 

An Experiment has been try'd with unexpe6k- 
ed Succefs, by grafting upon one of thefe Stocks. 
And when the Graft has been grown to a Bigneis 
proportionable to bear it, by regrafting it agahi 
or grafting upon the Grafts and the Fruit pro- 
duct thereby has been of a furprizing Good- 
nels and Flavour, and far exceeding any other 
Sort. 

These Methods I would advife to obferve 
in the raifing of Stocks and Grafting. 

F/>/?, That the Stocks fhould be railed from 
the natural Seed of the Fruit I would procure, 
and not from any baftard or bafcr Sort. 

Secondly^ That of fuch Fruits as- are choice^ 
and wodd-bear fliping, I would raife a iufficient 

Quantity 
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t^uantity of Stocks from the Slips, and when of 
a Growth f&fBcicnt, to graft upon them^ 

. T'Jbirdfy'j^ To tranfplant the,. Stocks before they 
are grafted, into a bejtter Soil^ if it may be, and 
beftow a little Tillage upon them ^ for tHe dig- 
ingand turning of the Earth about tl^e Roots im- 
proves them very much, as it lupplics them with 
(iew and frefli Juices, apd permits the rank and 
offenfive ones to evaporate, which muft otherwife 
be drawn into the Trees to the prejudice of thd 
Fruit. 

' ■ • / . ,-..•,,■ > . . .. ,. 
Fourthly y After your Stocks have been thus 
carefully rais'd, managed, and transplanted, then 
inoculate thereon the chpifeft Grafts from the 
beft Fruit Trees you can procure. See. that the 
iame be . not too old ^ , and that they be well in- 
oculated : And if inftead of plaiftering them up 
with Loom in the cqmmqn Manner, you bind on 
the 6me with Ibme glutinous Corififtence, prepared 
from the. Bark, Rines,..or Fillings of Ibm^ old 
Trees,, Branches, or Loppings of , the like Species; 
with the Grafts an^ Stocks you inoculate upon^ 
as is before direded, you will find it \yill.haye 
an extraordinary EfFecSfc^ and fiicceed beyond Ex-* 
peftation. 

. Lpx the Stock you graft upon, be of a, vety 
prolifick Nature, fuch,as i? the Cedling; for the 
more prplifick; it is, th^ greater Quantity of Jui- 
ces it will throw up to the , Graft: Befides the 
Codling is a very forward Fruit, and loon ripe, and 
the.prppereft to gi;aft.uponj tor Sufnmer Vruit cC^ 
pecially; for the prolifick Nature thereof hallen^ 
and accelerates the Growth of whatever Sorts fliall 
be grafted thereon^ 

L if 
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If yon would have your Fruit o( the fame 
Species later than ordinary, graft upon the Stocks 
raisM upon the JVinter Oueening, the Printer Pip- 
pen, or fiich other lattet ibrt of Fruit. 

I F you chufe to have it at the ulual Seafbn, 
then graft upon the natural Stock, rais'd frorn 
Seeds of the fenie Species with thofe you wouJi 
procure. 

Thus may you on fevcral Tfees keep Fruit 
of the fame Species, and have it ripe and fit for 
the Tooth, for feveral Months together. 

Also you may alter your Fruit as much ai 
ycfu pleafe, by graftings inoculating, or buding upon 
divers Sorts of Stocks ; or by compounding your 
Grafts of feveral Sdrts, whereby as well the Co-» 
lour as the Smell, and Tafl will be changed. 

The Fig-Trefe may be grafted into the Mul* 
berry-Tree y fb on the contrary may the Mulberry 
be ^fted into the Fig-Tree, and the Fruit will be 
variable. 

Also if you graft the Mulberty or the Fig- 
Tree into the Chels-Nut-Tree, or the Turpentine- 
Tree. And ^tis faid, by feveral of the Amients, 
that if you gtaft either the Mulberry or Fig Tree 
into the White POpler, it will take very kindly, 
and produce White Figs, or White Mulberies. 

I N die fame Mannef" likewife the Chefl-nut or 
the Hazel may be grafted into the Oak. 
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A N D the Pomgranet may be grafted into any 
dther fort o^ Tree; for its Nature is fiich, 
that it will take upon any kind whatfbcvcr. 

The Ingrafting; Inoculating, or Buding of 
JFruit, improves the fame^ fo does the frequent 
Shifting and removing of the Trees, dnd diging 
about their Roots: Alfb the opening the fame, 
and burying Blood, Lees of Wine, rotten Grafi^ 
Weeds, Chaflf^ and ariy Ibrt of Vegetables ; for the 
nitrous Particles drawn therefrom^' WonderfuU]f 
icherilhes, ftrengthens, and invigorates the fame, 
iana rectifies the more crude Juices of the Earth. 

An Experiment has been luctefsfully try*d to 
raife Stocks without lowing the Seed;, and which 
anlwers Expeftation much better5 and is paform'd 
in the following Manner. 

, T A K E a low Tree of an j Soft that you de- 
fire to piropate, whether it be a Cherry's[, Apri*' 
cot's. Peach's, Nedrine's^ Cornelian's, Mulberry'd^ 
FigSj^ Vines, Rofes, or any other Sort, open the 
Root, {6 ?hat you may bow down the Tree toi 
the Ground; having firft hollowM the fame con- 
veniently to receive it, fpread the Branches oti 
the Earth fingly, . and the , Twigs likewife covei^, 
the whole with frefh Mold, leaving tffe Tipfe of 
fhe Twigs only to peep out. Thus let tKem fye 
for fbme time, every Twig will (hoot out Root* 
and Fibres into the Earth, and take Root thcrCj^ 
let them continue for fbme time iintil they grow\ 
to Maturity, fit to tranfplant; then cut tnem off 
tnd plant them out fot* Stocks, they wiil proi^*^ 
"Very well. 
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T H E i E Stocks thus raised will bear very well 
without grafting ; yet if you afterwards graft them 
they will produce much richer and finery and 
are much better than Stocks raised in the com- 
mon Way, tho' grafted ever fa carefaJJy. 

Francis Lord Verulum^ teacheth us in his NU' 
tural Hiftory^ a ready Method, whereby in one 
Year's time we way procure a Fruit-Tree cap- 
able of bearing good Fruit ^ which he direds 
to be done in this Manner. 

. CHUSE^ ikys he, /;/ May, Jone^ or July, a 

fair^ promijing^ fruitful ^ree^ and feleSl one Arm^ 
fucb as you heft appro've of^ about three or four 
Inches in Circumference ^ cut the Bark round^ neat 
the Bottom of the Branchy and take it off for about 
four Inches in le^igth^ quite round -^ then halving in 
Readinefs a ^antity of Loom and Horfe-dnng^ well 
mix^d and temper d together^ cover the Place with 
a Coat thereof^ quite o'ver y as alfo fome little Part 
of the Bark^ both above aftd below the bare Place y 
(or if you mix the Loom with fome Sea-Onions ^ 
well beat or bruised in a Mortar^ will be yet better) 
hind on the fame with a courfe Cloth^ as clofe as 
yoii can to prevent its falling off^ or crackings 
letting it fo continue^ till about Alhallontide ; at 
which time you may cut it off^ tbrd* the Place which 
was bark'dy and fet it in the Earthy it wilt in 
one Tear produce a fine young itreey and bear Fruit 
according to yottr defire. 

\ T is the common Pra&ice of our dJardineri 
ana .Nurfery-Men to cut crfF the Trees diey 
graft below the Head, and to * inoculate upon the 
main Stock, But if inftead of that Cuftom they 

would 
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■would take off* the Branches juft above the Head, 
and graft upon the remaining Fart of the. Stock 
of each Branch, they would find their Fruit 
equally as good, and it would be produc'd in 

much greater Quantities. 

But. the moft curious Way would be this; 
Chufe one of the beft Stocks, rais'd from fome 
choile Tree itielf; when it is fit to graft, take 
ofF the Head, inoculate the Stock with the fineft 
Graft you can procure j or for Variety, if you 
mix the Graft, by fliting or gently bruifmg the 
iame, as has been before directed, in refpect to 
Vines, and joyning it to another Graft, flit or 
bruifed in the feme Manner, of iome ciioice Fruit 
of any other Species. Suppole the one were a 
6'A?«wff'Pippen, and the other a Burgundy Pear, or 
jany other Sorts, and carefully joyning the fime, 
inoculate them iiuo the main Stock, bind ihem up 
carefully with the Sea-Oiiion bruis'd and tem- 
per'd up with Loom j when they have flood 
ibme time, and (hot out fe^^eral Shoots or Branches 
to a Maturity fufficient, cut each of them off" 
about fix or ieven Inches diftant from the Head; 
inoculate them feverally again with the choiceft 
yGraft you can procure. And if, for Variety-, 
your Grafts are all of different Sorts, your Sa- 
tisfetftion will be the greater to have many 
cboice Sorts of Fruit from one and the lime 
Tree. 

I N this Method you Jiiay produce Katberitie 
Pears, Burgundy Pears, U'indfor Pears ; [Codlings, 
Pippings, Queenings, and divers Sorts of Pe^rs 
pt Apples ^om oiie Tree. 
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So likcvvife may yqu have Peaches, Apricpts 
Ne<ftrines, Mogul Plumbs, Orleance Plumbs, and 
jdivcrs other Sorts, upon the lame Tree. 

And Palladius tells ys, that Tree§ are 
join'd together, as it were by carnal Copulati- 
on, to the end that the Fruit thereof may con- 
tain in it all th^ Excellencies of both the Pa- 
rents; and the lame Trees are nourifhed with 
two Sorts of Juices, and hath a double Relifli, 
according to both the Kinds \ii:hereof it is com- 
pounded 
• 

I N the Inoculation 'tis proper to confider, that 
the Grafts we would inoculate have their Barks 
of one and the lame Nature, and are of equal 
Age and Growth, that they may the readier 
wiite and join together ; for if the one be hard 
and dry, and the other loft and moift, they canr 
not grow together. 

From the Mixture of the Shoots and Grafts, 
as beft)re delcrib 'd, 'tis very common in the Or-^ 
chards in Naples to fee Fruits which are half 
Qranges and half Lemons. Alio Lemons which 
are half Sweet and half Sower. 

I N the lame Manner alio they procure Peaches 
which are half White and half Red, by joining 
the Sprigs of two contrary Trees, and inocu- 
latiijg them into one Stock. 

Al^o Roles half Red and half White have 
beeri produced, by inoculating contrary Sprigs 
iipon one Stoc^fc. 

The 

A :: V. 



The fame Experiment has been luccelsfully 
tty'd in Flowers, particularly in Clove-Gilliflowers, 
with this Differenee, that inftead of grafting they 
take the Roots of two Several Sorts, the one 
White, the other Red, and cleaving them care- 
fully thro' the Middle, join the contrary Parts 
together, and bind them up with fbme fet Loomi 
and Earth, or Sea-Onions, and t)lant them again, 
they will produce Flowers, one Side White, the 
other Red. 

^HE P HK ASI'V S alfb teaches us another 
Way anfwerable to this, of grafting of compound 
Fruit, which is in this Manner. ^ 

^AK J?, fays he, fever al youftg Slips of divers 
Sorts of Pomgranets^ bruife them well with a 
Beetle^ until they will flick and hang together ; the^% 
hind them up as clofe as poffihly yoji can; and 
if you have joined them carefully^ without break* 
ing them^ they will unite and grow into one Stem^ and 
hear Fruits of various Sorts ; but each will in 
fome Meafure partake of the Nature of the 
other. 

Cherries have ibmetimcs been produced 
from a Willow Tree ; fb alfb has a Bay grown 
out of a Cherry-Tree, and the Fruit of ca<:h 
has beei^ party coloured. 

The occafion of thefe . Produdions ha$ been 
purely accidental, and not defignedly ; notwith- 
ftanding which *tis very...)c?afanal>Ie to. believe, 
that if; the fame is ta be jproduc'd by Occident, 
i? may by Art be as iwpljL affedcd. / 
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The Manner of producing ^em, was on|] 
(rom the Birds, who having greedily fwallow'J 
die Seeds of divers Fruits, and voiduig the iame 
with dieir Excrements, befere they were digefted, 
into Ae hollow Chinks and Holes of Trees, 
where Ibme Quantities of Duft had before fettled i 
Ac Rain afterwards {ailing therein, and moiften* 
Jng the &me, occaflon*d them to ibdot forth • 
fb that in time, as they increased in Magnitude; 
rfiey have incorporated, and grown" into the 
Tree. 

I H A V E myfelf, for Experiment lake, taken 
a young Goofebefiy-Bilfh ; and after trimining 
the Root, made a Hole, with a ftiarp Stick, in 
the hollow rotten Part of a Pippen-Tree which 
was decay 'd by the Weather, where the Arm 
had Ibme time before been lop'd off, and ithrufting 
the Root of the Goofeberry-Bufh in the Hole; 
afterwards plaifter'd it' up \yith Loom, till it 
fettled i and it has liv*d there, and afterwards 
bore Goofeberries, tho' Imaller than it ufually did 
before, whilft the Tree has* born its natural 
Pruit . ■ ' .... 

The Occafion of the Smallnefs of its Fruit, 
I take to proceed from this : That the Juices of 
the natural Tree, being of a Nature different 
from the Goofeberry, and the Goofeberry being 
alio a very great Drawer, the Tree yeilded not 
lb great a Quantity of toe pVoper Juices for its 
Support, as^^e Earth would have done, efpeci- 
^ly at! firfti the pjntrariety of Nodrift Aent yeiJd- 
^d by thip one, ' and reqtrired W the other be- 
ing to vaftly differentj;' tfiattifl, by incorporating, 

tt|^* g??w a better Hajmony betwixt them. The 
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Fruit of the Goosbeny jRluft be finaller, and in 
lefs Quantities thao-ijtherwile ; tho* by Continu- 
ance of time there would grow a better Recon- 
ciliation and Harmony bet\yixt them ; when the 
Goosberry would • thrive better, and gro^ larger, 
and in fome Meafiire vary in its Taft fcoiii 
what it naturally had before. 

P O NTANUS direds the raifing of comppund 
Trees or Stocks in this Manner : i'ahe^ lays he. 
Seeds of fever at Sorts ^ fow them in a Pitcher^ ot 
fuch like Vejfel; let them continue there, until they 
are grown up, which as they do, gently twift and 
Ibind the young Shoots together, and let them be 
clofe tyed, hind them well with Loom, or gluti" 
nous Matter, that may help them to incorporate. 
By this Means they will unite into one Stock, and 
he cover d with the fame Bark, and the Fruit will 
he varioufly relijhed. 

The Reafbn of the lame muft be, that the 
twifting the young Shoots bruifes the Barks or 
Rines, which occafions the Juices to incorporate, 
arid the binding them up keeps them from fe- 

S' arating by the Wind, or any other Accident, 
mil they are firmly united, by this Means a 
Mixture of the Juices is occafion'd, tho' in Ibme 
Parts more, ih others lels ^ according as the lame 
have mix'd in twiftiflg. ^ 

' ^HEOPHKAS^US, and feveralof the An- 
tiehts likewife, direft the lame to be done, by 
lowing various Sorts of Seeds togiether, and uniting 
them in the lame Manner, affinh;, they have 
pradkifed the Method with Succefi. 

I' : > - ••, ' • . 
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JOHANNES Baptifta Porta affirms to have 
raised a compound Fruit pf the Damiin and O^ 
lange, or Lemon, which has participated of both 
Kinds, which was rais'd in the foregoing Man-x 

ner. ■ * ;' 

Alfb he affirms to have rais'd Damfins com- 
pounded of two ScMts, by cfaoofing two young 
Trees of different Kinds, \raich growing clofe to- 
gether, he pared off the Bark^ to the undermoft 
Skin, for the Depth of fix or ieven Ti»ches, near 
the Heads ; then twifting them round each other 
fo that they touched in the Places where the Bark 
had been taken off; after which he bound theni 
tight together with the Film or Rine of the 
Elni-Tree to prevent their parting; after this 
he removed the £arth from about their Roots, 
and covered them with good Mold and Dung, 
to ftrengthen and nourifh them the better ; often 
watering them,, within the Space of a few Years 
they were firmly grown together, as if they had 
naturally {o done ; then he cut off the Tops, in 
the Place where they feem'd to be moft firmly 
united; after which there fhot out from the 
Head many young Shoot ; of which, thole that 
he perceived to come from both Trees he -^et 
ftand, the others he cut off; and by thi? M^aqa 
procured Fruit according to hi^ dcfire. 

Hap he fuffer'd all the Shoots ^o grow, the 
Fruit would have been various, thefe Branches 
which appeared to be fhot out from both Stocks^ 
would have partook of the Nature of each; but 
thofe which had fhot from the Sides, would 
have participated of the Nature of its original 
parent. 
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We have before 'delcrib*d the Manner of 
the Antients, raifmg the Fruit called Elachftaphy^ 
lus^ or the Olive-Grape, by ingrafting the Oliver 
Tree into the Vine, and ihall here add what 
Florentius lays will caufe a Vine to bear both 
Olives and Grapes at the fame time. Jf^ fays he. 
you bore a Hole tbro^ the Stock of a Vine near the 
Ground^ and draw thro'' the fame the Branch of 9n 
adjoining QU've-^ree^ plaiftering it up therein^ but 
without cutting it of from the Root^ fo that it may 
unite with the Vines -y from whence it will receive ' 
Sweetnefs^ as well as Fatnefs^ from its natural 
Koot'j the Fruit will tafl pleafantly-y and it will 
produce^ not only Clufters of Grapes^ but Olives) 
alfo. And if the Vtne were young before you bordit^ 
and had not bom Fruity the Sprigs afterwards 
taken from it^ and planted^ will produce the Elseo*- 
ftaphylus, or Olive-Grape. 

The Mirtle-Vine (hould be rais'd in the fame 
Manner, by Terebration, if you would have your 
Vine both bear Grapes and Mirtleberries. 

There is aUb a Way to raife a compound 
Fruir, called by the Antients, Nuci-fruna or Nut- 
Damfins, which is reported by Pliny to be rais'd, 
by ingrafting the Damfin into the Filbert or Nut- 
Tree. And that it is peculiar to this Fruit only 
that it fhall be in Colour like imto Damfins, but 
in Tafl like Nuts. 

P L INT tells us, the like may be done by 
ingraftii^ the Damfin into the Sweet-Almond- 
Tree, which win produce a Fruit like Dam- 
fins, but having the Tafl of fweet Almonds. 



pLINTalfo tells us of a Fniit, amongft the 
Spaniards^ called Malina^ which is a compound, 
jffoduc'd, by grafting a Damfin-Tree into an 
Apple-Tree, the Fruit whereof is outwardJy like 
^ Danifin, but has the Taft of an Apple. 

There 4s a Fruit, common in Syria and 
Egypt^ by Ibme called Sebeften^ by others ilfix^ ; 
which is a Sort of Damfin, having, a Iweet Al- 
mond for it^ Kernel. This Fruit in the time of 
Pliny was common in Italy^ and as luch is mentioned 
by him, tho' the Species is now loft there, pro- 
bably for want of Culture. 

T H I ^ Fruit he mentions, as ufuaJ, to be 
grafted into the Service-Trecj, which rendered the 
Fruit the pleafanter. The occafion probably prcH 
ceeded from this : That the Kernel of itfelf b^ing 
too moift and fweet, occafion'd the Eaters to be 
laxative. Whereas, by being incorporated with the 
Service or Medler, it became more aftringent. ' 

JOHANNES Baptifta Porta^ after having de- 
er v'd many Things aflerted by Pliny^ and others 
or the Antients, tells us as of his own Experience, 
that if we will take the Bud of a Peach-Tree, 
and cariefiilly join ity to the Bud of an Almond- 
Tree, grafting it thereto : Or if we take the 
Bud or a Peach Tr^e,'^ and likewife the Bud of 
an Almond-Tree, and join them carefully toge- 
ther^ then^ ^raft them into a third Tree, or up- 
on another Stock, they will bear^ a compound 
Fruit, which participates both of the Nature of 
the Peach and the Almond, and partake of the 
Nature of both Parents; outwardly it refembles 
f Peach both jn Shape and Colour ^ but inward- 
'' ' - ■ • ly 
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ly it hath a fweet Almond for a Kernel 3 fb dotb 
tnc Tree itfelf likewife^ refenibk the Peach as well 
as the Almond. 



SO J lays he, if you join a Bud of a third Sort 
of Fruit to the others^ the ProduSi will be a triple 
Compound^ and partake of the Nature of each Sort. 

I N the fame Manner, by joining the Bud of a 
I^mon to the Bud of Citron, has a compound 
Fruit been produced favouring, as well of a Citron 
as of a Lemon. 

Amongst the many Experiments which have 
been fuccesfully try'd^^ none is more delightful, 
as well as profitable, than that of frequent re- 
grafting or grafting upon the grafted Stock. , And 
as it may be acceptable to the Reader, and ferve 
to illuftrate my Intention, by fliewing the Variety 
of Fruit which may be producM; I (hall recite 
feveral Experiments, which have been pradifed 
formerly. 

COREL lUSj a Nobleman of Kcme^ engraft- 
ed a Ches-Nut upon a Ches-Nut^ and by that 
Means procured a fine large Fruit, much larger 
than the common Sort. This Fruit, in Honour 
of the Experiment, he called after his own Name, 
Corelliana. After which, his Heir, willing to im- 
prove upon him, inocculated a Graft of the fame 
Corelliana into another Ches-Nut. The Coiife- 
. quence whereof was, that the Produft thereof was 
not quite fb large as the Corelliana^ but the 
iFruit was much improved thereby. 

The 'Oxyacantba or Barberry-Tree is fuppos'd 
to be only a wild or baftard Tuber ^ and Ex- 
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pcrimcnts have been trfd to improve the fime^ 
by irequent grafting it^ upon its own Stock ; 
and the Succels has. fo far anfwer'd, that every 
grafting has improvM the fame, both in Size 
and Sweetnefi ; \frhereby it was not queftionM by 
Ac Experiment of Grafting being continued up- 
on the feme Tree, the Barberry would in time 
produce Ttibers. 

The Peach-Nut was a Fruit formerly in Re- 
queft amongft the Italians^ and was produced by fre- 
quently grafting the Peach into the Nut-Tree, its 
outward Colour was grcenifli, excepting on the 
Side next the Siin, where it was of a brown, 
redifh Complexion, not d6wny^ but very Imooth, 
and of a very pl^lant Taft; the Stohe within 
was rugged like a Peach-Stone, and the Kernel 
Vi^ithin that, refembled a Nut in Taft. 

DJOPH4NES tfy'd tiie Experiment of grafts 
ing an Apple upon a Citfon-Tree, which he fe- 
Veral times attempted infiiccefsfully 3 becaufe it 
Withered as loon as it . ftiot forth • however at 
laft he effedted it^ and it bore a Fruit partak- 
ing both of the Citron and th^ Apple, which by 
a compound Name he called a Citron- Apple j 
and Dydimus adds, that it will bear Fruit almolf 
all the Year. 

The grafting of the Apple intb the Quince- 
Tree was the Invention of AiatoUus and Diapbanes 
and produced a Fruit which they nam'd Meli-^ 
mela. The Athenians called it Melimelium ^ and 
^e call it a St. John's Apple. 

s 

Ani> Pliny lays, by engrafting die natural 
Quince into the Quince-Pear a ccMnpound Fruit isf 

prottuc'd 
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which he caU'd Milvianum^ which is the only 
Quince fit to be eaten raw. 

I F a. Pear be grafted into a Willow-Tree 
(but the grafting muft not be into the main. 
Stock, but betwixt the Bark and the Body) it will 
bear Fruit (provided it grow in a moift Place) 
but the lame will be very backwards. 

Observe this as a general Direftion: If 
you would have your Fruit larger than ordinary, 
either graft upon Stocks of the wme Species with 
your Grafts, or upon thofe Stocks whofe Fruits 
are naturally larger. 

Any Fruit grafted upon its own Stock pro- 
duces a Fruit larger than it would have bom, 
without grafting. 

Hence proceeds the Praftice of grafting 
Pears upon Quince Stocks; but were the fame 
re-grafted over again, they would improve both in 
Size and Goodnefs. 

I F the Medler be grafted into the Quince-Tree, 
the Fruit will grow extraordinary large ^ the like 
if it be grafted into the Codling-Tree, and the 
Fruit will alfo be the pleafanter for it. 

S o, if the Mulberry be grafted into the Fig- 
Tree, the Fruit will vary fomething in its Co- 
lour, and grow ex'traordinary large. 

The frequent diging about the Roots of Apple* 
Trees caufes th^i to bear better, and their Fruit 
to grow larger^ 

Alsc^ 
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L s o the lame has been obferv'd of Citrons 
in foreign Parts. 
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Lii^E;WisE the frequent watering the Roots 
of Pear^-Trees, Quince-Trees, Peachcjs, and Apri- 
cot-TreeSj occafions them to bear more plentifully^ 
as well as the Fruit, to be miuch. larger than 
otherwife, a proper Mbifter, being a great help 
to Vegitation. 

*T I s .a conftant Obiervation, that thole Trees, 
which have the hardeft Pith, produce either Stone 
or Shell-Fruit, in Hardnels proportionable there- 
unto. 

T,tt V i titic Almond, the Filbert, the Peach, tha 
Apricot, the Nedarine, the Plumb-Tree, have all 
hard Piths ; the Apple, the Pear, the Pomgranet, 
the Vine,' the Mulberry^ apd divers pther Sorts, 
have Piths, but ript fo hard, therefore the Ker-J 
nels are loft. There are others which produce 
neither Shell nor Kernel, as the Elder, &c. on; 
ly an outward Skin, becaule the Piths are very 
ftiort and loft. 

. \ .• , .. . ^ 

H E N c E it is manifeft, that as the Juices aP' 
fending, by the Pith, being more acid and crude 
than what aflends otherwile, produces that Matter 
which forms the Stone, Shell, or Skin, of all Fruit ; 
and if by any Art or Management the aflending 
of the Sap, thro' the Pith can be prevented cft 
reftrain'd, the Fruit fhall either be freed from ^hat 
tough, thick Stone, or Shell, uliially contained 
within^ or liirounding luch Fruit. To this Purpoft 
diver of die Antients have prefcribed Rules and 
Methods, deduced from their own Experience and 

Qbfervationf 
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Obiervation for efieding thereof; m^y of which 
have neverthelefi been decry*d and exploded by 
the Modems, as abfiird and impracticable. 

It would be unreafbnable to condemn thofe 
who affirm the PraAicablenefi of the Methods 
they have prelcrib'd from their own Experience, 
barely becaufe another has attempted the lame, 
and laird in the Succels thereof. We fee daily 
the moft experienced Gardiner does not fucceed 
in every attempt of Inoculating or Grafting, tho* 
in the moft common Manner, and what every 
one io well knows how to efied. 

DisAi?]^oiNTMENT8 may frequently ha|)- 
pen from ieverdl Caufcsj the Grafting may 
not be carefully performed ; the or it may not be 
well joined to the Stock; various Accidents of the 
Weather may happen, which may deftroy the 
Graft before it is linited there unto. But from 
anyfiich Mifchance, which Ibmetimes the moft 
skillfiil Artift cannot avoid, it would be ridiculous 
to condemn the Pnu^ice of Inoculation, as im<^ 
pra&icable, as the Cuftom of divers of Our 
Anceftors has been, thro' the Mifearriage of one 
lin&le Attempt, which may be owing to the Un- 
skilfulnefi ot the Anift; the Change of Climate i 
the Unfitneis of the Soil ; or various other Ac* 
cidents. 

DEMAGERON^ Paladins^ and divers of 
the Antients,. iay^ that if a Hole be bored thro* 
the Heart of a Cherry-Tree, Plumb-Tree, Nut- 
Tree, Almond-Tree, Peach, Apricot, or Ches-Nut 
Tree, fo that it part the Pith diredly, and after- 
wards the. fime befiird up with aWedge oir Piece of 
Elm, Willow, ot other Bough i and thereby pre- 
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vent the Pith from uniting ; and waxing up the? 
Hole, ib as to keep out the Rain from rotting 
or damaging the lame; you fhall have Cherries^ 
Peaches, -Apricots, Plumbs, without Stones^ or 
Nuts, Almonds, Sc. without Shells. 

« 

This is a Device natural enough, but is 
with Difficulty to be performed. Iimead of a 
Stopper of Elm or Willow, I would chufe one 
of the lame Wood, with rfiat which I try the 
Experiment upon, and that not taken from any old 
dead Tree ; but from the Branches of Ibme living * 
one, and not cut out of the Heart thereof nei- 
ther, but from one Side thereof; becaufe no Part* 
of the Pith Ihould go into it. And likewife I 
Would try the Experiment, by boring the main 
Stock below the Grafting, and alio above the 
Grafting. 

Yet before this Method, I Ihould prefer that 
taught, by Africams^ PaladiuSy Martial^ and di- . 
vers others, which they direct in this Manner: 
Take, lay they, a young Stock, about two Foot 
in Height ; flit the lame quite down to the Root, 
take the Pith clean out to the Bottom; fond if- 
you then clap in fome Wedge ^ or other Matter^ t6 
prevent its again ajjending from the Kooty will 
be proper J join the two Sides together again, as 
IpeediJy and carefully as you can; C^nd having 
in Keadinefs fome Sea-Onicns beat in a Mortar^ 
till they come to a fort of an Ointment^ fill up the 
Cavity therewith yj and bind the 6me dole, with 
the inner Bark or Rine of the Elm-Tree, or 
Ibme luch Matter ; let the Root be chcriflied with 
Ibme ftrengthening Nourilhment, and it will loon 
unite and bear Fruit without Stones^ or Shells, 
according, to your Defire. 
: . It 



It is allow'd, as an lindehiablft Maxim in 
Husbandry, that the dryef any Tree is kept, and 
the more barren the Soil, the tougher and iKirder 
is the Stones or Shells of its Fruit; it muft 
therefore follow on the contrary, that all Ibft^ 
fet, and moift Things, are not only proper for 
Nourilhment, but likewifc occafions the Stones and 
Shells of fiich Fruit to be Ids ftony and hard. 

If therefore we would fofcen and alter any 
Fruit, it V^olild be good to apply to the Roots 
of the Trees Swincs Dungj Lees of Wine, and 
fech-like Matters; for thofe Things Work vciy 
powerfully ; and to let the Trees grow in as moift 
a place as conveniently can be ; for by an en- 
creafe of Mdiftute the Shell Fruits will have larger 
Kernels and fofter Shells ; and likewife Stone-Fruit 
luriil have IJnaller and lefler Stones ; and the pul- 
py Part Ihall be the melldwer and larger. 

That thfe Bark of Trees yields a Nourilh- 
ment t6 Shell-Fruitj is likcwife demonftfable. But 
I>amegaron tells us of a Method, whereby the Ef- 
fed thereof may in a gteat Mea&rc be pre- 
ventai; and that is, by Opening the Roots of 
the Trees, and buiying Alhes, which will abforbe 
and draw out of the Bark, and drink up the 
crude Jiiices which occafions the Shell. 

V 

\ 

PALLADIUS direds us to water the Rciots 
of the Tree three times a Month, yearly, with 
Lye, madcdfWood-Aihesj which will airfwerthe 
lame Putpofe. This, he tells us, will produce thd 
. Nut commonly eall'd Nux-^arentina^ or the Ta- 
rentine-Nut. And Johannes Baptifta Porta tells 
tis, that by ptadifing the like Experiment, he had 
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growing in his own Orchard of thefe Ta:rentine- 
Nuts y the Shells whereof were fb tfiin and feft^ 
that the fame was no more than a thin Skin^ 
which crumbled off as loon as it was touched. 

COLUMELLA fays, a Tarentine Nut, or a 
Nut without a Shell, may be raisM in this Manner: 
Take a Root of Fenel-Gyant, fet it in a Pit fix or 
eight Inches deep, where you intend your Tree 
to grow 'y cleave the Fenel to the Root, and m 
the Pith thereof clap the Kjfemel of a Filbert; 
but fee the lame be found, not bruifed, or de* 
cay'dj then bind up the Fenel gently, and cover 
it in the Earth, it will in time produce a Tree, 
which will bear Nuts without any ShelL 

The Realbn of inclofing the Kernel within 
the Pith of die Femels, is two fold, 

Firjiy To prevent the Vermine from eating 
it. And, 

Secondly J To lupport the fime by moderate 
Warmth and Moifture^ until it is duly conced- 
ed, and fit .to (hoot forth into Branches, when it 
will foite its Way, and take Rqot accordingly. 

DIOPHANES^ Dydimus^ and Palladius af- 
firm. That if Apples be grafted into the Plane- 
Tree they will grow red. Alfo 

AVrCENA lays, if we engrafir'Citrons or Le- 
mons into a Pomgranet-Tree they will be Scarlet. 
And 

PLOKENflNUS 
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FLOKEN^INUS bid us engraft them into 
a Mulbeny-Tree, if we would have them of a 
Blood-Red* Cplour. 

S'JREN^Il/S and Diophanes both affirm^ 
that if Pears are grafted into the Mulbf^rry-Tree, 
they will be of a Blood-Red Colour. And, 

DIOPHANES adds, that if Figs be graft- 
ed into the Mulberry^Tree, they will become 
Red^ but that the Mulberry, which occafions 
all other Fruits, which are grafted into it, to beT 
come Red, will itfelf become White, if it be graft- 
ed into the White Poplar-Tree. 

And Pal/adius affirms the lame, if it be graft- 
ed into the Fig-Tree. 

JOHANNES Baptifia Pert a ^ in his third 
Book of Natural Magick^ relateth a very pleafant 
Devile of his own Knowledge, >yhich, he lays, he 
had often leen, and called it the Tree of Dainties. 
And altho' it was invented only for Pleafurc, yet 
the Variety thereof fhews many Things which are 
prafticable, and likewife ufeflil. I Ihall chufe to 
repeat it in his own Words. 

ftHIS Iree was of a, goodly Height and Thick-' 
nefs^ being planted in a Vejjel fit fir the Purpofe 
Car^d ren^oTeahle at Pleafure) the Mould about it 
was of a ^ery fat^ moift'^ and fruitful Nature (as 
NeceJJity required to yield Nourifhtnent to fucb Va^ 
riety of Fruits as was there. produced ^ J fo that as 
well by the . Li'velinefs and Strength of the Plant 
itfelf i, as alfoby the. Moiftnefs and Tbrifiinefs of the 
Ground^ all uhings that' were engrafted into it re- 
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cei'ved fufficient Nourijhment. It had three Branches 
or Artnsi one of which bore ^various Sorts of Grapes^ 
without any Kernels in them^ party cohu/d j fome of 
them were tnedicinahle and good to procure Sleep 5 
others occafion^d the Eaters to he laxative; and 
others again were pleafant to the ^aft. S'he fer 
cond Branch or Arm bore a Peachy of a midling. 
SiZe^ different both from the ordinary Peach 
and the Peach Nut^ without any Stone in it^ 
bearing in fome Places Peaches^ iti others Peachr 
Nuts ; and if in any of them there was any Stone, it 
was generally as fweet as an Almond. On the 
third Branch or Arm grew Cherries, without any 
Stofies in them ; fome of which were Sweet and 
others Sower ; and alfo Oranges of the like Fla-^ 
'vour and Kelifh. From the Bark of this Sree grew 
out federal Sorts of Flowers, Rofes, &c. the Fruits^ 
were all of them larger then ordinary, and fweeter 
both in Smell aiid Taji, flourifhing chiefly in the 
Spring time, they hung upon the ^ree, growing after 
their natural Seafon was pafi 5 and there was a con^ 
ttnual Succefjion of one Fruit after another, even 
all the Tear long, by certain Degrees ; fo that when 
one was ripe, there was another buding forth, the 
Branches being never empty, but fiill ckged with 
fome Fruit or other^ And the ^emperatenefs of the 
Air ferved every turn fo well, that I never beheld a 
more pleafant apd delightful Sight. 

^- The Method by which this was done, was 
by chufing out fome fit Tree, with as many 
Branches as was thought proper, and inoculating 
feveral Sorts of Fruits thereon ; which Shoots, as 
they branched out again, were diverfly inoculated 
with different Species of Fruit, according to what 
they had a fancy to produce, by the feveraJ Ways 
betore dire<5^ed. As to the Method of producing 
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the Flowers from the Body of the Tree, it was e& 
feded in this Manner, by gently opening the 
outward Bark of the Stock, and letting into it the 
Roots of feveral different Sorts ^ which being 
fiipply^d with Nouriftiment from the Tree, ocf 
calSon'd them to fhoot out and bear, as before 
delcrib'd. 

T H T s Inftance may be ftfficient to evince 
what may be affeAed by Induftry and Fains; 
and if it were poffible to raife fb many diflfer-^ 
ent Sorts upon one and the fame Tree, it would 
be much more pra&icable to raife one, two, or 
three Sorts, or to compound them together, by 
the Methods before direded. 

But if the Fruits are Ibrted, they will agree 
much better, and the leis Fains and Difficulty will 
fcrve to raile them. 

Thus all Sort of Nuts may be grafted with 
Eafe, upon one and the lame Stock ; and it would 
be plealant enough to behold the Hazle-Nut, 
fh^ Filbert, the Ches-Nut, and Wall-Nut, grow- 
ing upon different Parts of the fame Tree; to 
which might likewife be added the Almond, and 
^ny other Sort of Shell Fruit. 

The iame alfb might be as fuccefsfuUy pra* 
&\&d in all Sorts or Stone Fruit, to have a^ 
many Sorts as there are Kinds upon one Tree, 
The Feach, the NeArine, the Apricot, the Flumbs 
of various Sorts, as weU as Cherries, upcm which 
^lio might be attempted, the Date and the 
Qlive. ^ 
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I T has been a recdved Opinion, that thofe 
two laft Fruits will not grow in England. But 
that I take to be altogedber a chimerical Notion ^ 
and the Difficulty confifts only in raifing the 
Plants at firft. 

We fee the Mulberry is a tender Plant to, 
raife^ yet after Ibme continuance, that it grows 
naturalized to the Soil, there are few mpre hardy. 
^Tis the fame of the Olive, which PUny^ Virgil^ 
and others, tell us, will fhoot out and flourifh, if 
the dry, withered Sticks, or Branches thereof only 
be fet into the Ground. 

The only Difficulty confifts in the adapting 
them to fit and proper Soils; for daily Experi- 
ence fliews us, that the moft common Plants and 
Vegetables will fprout more kindly, and thrive 
much better in fbme Grounds than in others ^ 
and likewhfe that the Nature of the Earth caufes 
a great variatipn in the Fruit. 

Upon the Apple-Stock may be grafted all 
Sorts of Apples, Pears, and fiich like Fruits ^ and 
were the Orange or Lemon grafted thereon, and 
prote<5led from the Inclemency of the Weather, 
untill it has attained a proper Maturity, the 
Fruit would not be unpleafant, and might in 
time be naturalized to the Soil. 

As to th^ Objedion of thefe foreign Plants 
being unable to bear the Severity of our Sea- 
fons, I readily admit, they are ^lot, if we confider 
them as newly imported^ nor does the Meth6d 
of keeping them in Green-houfes and Stoves ve- 
ry much mend that Deieds I ni^an a£ thofe 
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which are more common with us, as the Mirtlc, 
Oiange^ JLemion, and others of the like kind 

^ I H A V E myfelf feen the Tamarine-Trec and 

^ the Almond-Tree growing near London^ in open 

Ik Gardens, to about Twenty-fix or Tweaty-fevcn 

il^Foot high, which have bore very kindly ^ but 

they were not Plants imported, but rais'd from 

the Fruit here in our own Soil; by which they 

became the better reconcil-d thereunto. I have 

likcwife been informed, that Orange-Trees arc 

growing in a Gentleman's Gardens at Exeter^ 

in the natural Soil, and continue there withqut 

the help of the Green-houfe; nor do I fee any 

liifficient Reaibn to disbelieve the fame. 

I T rriay poffibly be objefted from the Expe-* 
rience of our Gardiners and Nurfery-Men, near 
London^ that the Orange Plants, rais d from Seed 
(which of late feveral have proceeded to raife in 
hot Beds, have been with a little Severity of the 
Weather, killed and defhroy'd. The Objedion I 
readily admit ; but at the fame time deny the Con- 
clufioti ; for it will not from thence follow, that 
if thbfe Plants had been rightly managed till of 
a Maturity fufficient to plant out into the open 
Air, they would then have died. 

Experience demonfbates the contrary; 
and a little Obfervation will fliew the Fallacy of 
the Aflertion. Any PIant;s, whether Natives or 
Foreigners, if rais a upon Hot-Beds, or kept pent 
up in Stoves, will be much tenderer than other- 
wife, even in the moft common Fruit; were it. 
only Apples or Pears ; and when thefe, from their 
PixJduAion, have beien for fbme time kept up from 
f njpying the Baacfit of the Air, if they become 
'^ ' • fuddenly 
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fuddcsily exposed thereto, they arc thereby made* 
liable to many Accidents Scorn the Inclemency 
and Changeablenefi of the Weather, which they 
otherwiie \$rould not have been liable to. 

F o R by the lame Reaibn, that a Perfbn con"!- 
fin'd in a Bagnio or Hot-Hoi;ie fbr fbme time is 
more fubjed, and liable to receive and be cffed- 
cd by the ImpreOion of the Weather, if he were 
fiiddenly to be tum'd out into the Cold. So 
are thefe Plants, and as fenfible of the Inclemency 
diereof i fer does^the Heat and Clofeneis of tlie 
Bagnio open the Pores of the Body, whereby it 
gives Admiffion to the colder Particles of the open 
Air ; fb does thefe Hot-houfes, by rarifying the 
Air within them, relax and opens the Pores in 
the Barks and Rines of the Tirees, whereby the 
Circulation of the Sap and Juices are hafteiiM in 
their Motion, and become more violent, There-i 
fore it muft neceflarily follow, that upon any 
fodden Emmiflion of the Cold, the Pores become 
more condenc'd, and the Saps and Juices circu- 
lates not fo freely as they did before, and die 
Juices which feed and nourifh the Tree, being as 
it were thus arretted or ftop'd in their ufiial Men 
tion by the Inclemency of the Weather; it 
cauies a Stagnation of the Juices, or at leaft a 
much flower Circulation than formerly, which oc-? 
cafions the Tree to languifh and fade, and if the 
Stagnation be too violent, then it prefently dies. 

The moft effedual and fucccfsful Method for 
raifing thefe kind of foreign Plants, is to propa-^ 
gate them from Seed. 

Firjl^ Let it be confulted what Sort of Soil 
is proper for them. I would kuaU Ca&s procure 
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a rich SoU, which may yield them a fiifficlent 
Supply of Nourifhment, with the Addition of a$ 
little Heat as poffible ^ to which End I would re- 
le£t all Stoves or Hot-beds raisM by Dung, if 
the Plants I propofe can any ways be produced, 
without ; becaufe it is not poffible to keep a con- 
ftant Supply of the like Heat to the fame Plants^, 
when grown up to Maturity. And if a Richnefl 
of Soil fliall be found equivalent to thefe artifici* 
al Heats, there may be a much greater Proba- 
bility of fiipplying the Decay of the one, rather 
than continuing the Warmth of the other. 

Besides thofe Plants which are produced 
chiefly thro* the Richnefs of the Soil, are not 
liable to be affeded by the Tntdmperance or Incle- 
mency of the Weather, either hot or cold, as we 
fee tnofe kept in Hot-Houfes, Stoves, ^c. are. 

This I have remarked particularly, that 
young Orange Plants, raised fix)m Seed, upon Hot- 
beds, and juft kept irom the Severity of the Wea- 
ther, till they have been about two Years old, 
jind then tranlplantcd into Pots, for Ornaments in 
Houfcs and Windows, have ftood the fevereft 
jSealbns in an open Room exposed to the Air, with- 
out the Help or Addition of any artificial Heat 

I Have likewife known others taken at the 
iame time, and kept in the like Manner, which 
have been deftroy'd in that very Sealbn ; but en- 
quiring into the Realbn, I found it to proceed 
from this; that the firft were kept all the/^«- 
ter without watering the lame, whereby the Root 
was not chiltd ; and the others had been water'd 
fcveral times, which was the very thing that oc- 
f afion'd their Del^n^dtion. 

If 
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I F thefe Plants are intended, to be kept^ and 
KC would endeavour to reconcile them to our 
dnraae, the moft ready Way to efieft our Defire^ 
will bcL by ibwing the Seeds not in a Hot-bed ^ 
for tfao that throws them up fboner^ yet at the 
lame time it makes fiich an artificial Heat, ne- 
ccffiny (or their future Support ^ but they ihould 
be £>wn in as rich a Soil, and alio as light ii 
one as poffible, about the Middle of April -, for 
then the natural Heat of the Seafbn will cau^ 
them to rife, and they ought not to be Ibwn more 
than . t^'o Inches, or at moft two Inches and a half 
deep in the Earth, in this Manner, without the 
Ad\*aptagc of any Hot-beds, or additional Heat. I 
ha^•e rais d tfiefe Plants, which will loon Ihoot up j 
it will be proper to fct them on a rifing Ground ^ 
becaufe too much Moifture will deftroy them, ef^ 
pecially at their firft appearing. And being thus 
rais'd, and continuing altthe Sealbn exposed to the 
\\'carfier, they are the lefi affecSted by the 
Changeablenels of the 6me ; and if they bq 
taken up about the latter End of Septemher^ or 
Odohr^ and removed into Pots^ with die Advan- 
tage of frefh Mould, (uch as they were firft rais'd 
in, not too moift, and kept in a dry Place, where 
the Rain comes not upon them, during the fflnr 
tcr Sealbn ; and in the following Spring planted 
out again, they will grow more hardy and bettec 
reconcird to the Climate, and in a tew Sealbns be 
able to bear all Weathers, to which they rnuft 
be innur'd by Degrees, for ^tis not the Cold- 
nels of the Sealbns that deftroys them, but the 
Barks or Rines of thefe Plants, being of a verv 
ibft and pulpy Nature when young; too much 
Wet fills up the Pores thereof; and if a Froft en- 
fu^s, whilft the W^ter is lodg'<i there, \% congeals 

ari4 
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and preyehts^ the Sap firom Circulating, by which 
means the Plants are deftroy'd* 

F o K this reafon then, it is that thefc Plants 
Ihould be rais'd, in the manner before deicribM, 
and not kept to tenderly on the one Hand, nor 
to much expos'd to the Rains and Frofb on 
the other, until they have obtained a hardinefs 
and ftrength, able to bear the Weather, which 
they will in a fliort time do ^ after which they 
fhould be planted on the fide of a rifing Ground, 
or behind Ibme Fence, which may fecure them 
firom the leverity of tne Northern Blafts, as well 
as to give them the, advantage of the Southern 
Sun; for being thus planted, the Showers which 
611 fometimes violently, will not prejudice the 
Roots by watering them to much, but will be 
carry'd of as they fall, by the decent. 

Thus with a little Induftry and Pains, it 
would be prafticable to raife Oranges, and Le- 
mons, as we do Peaches and Apricotts, and 
it would be no unpleafant fight to behold ; them 
planted againft our Garden Walls, in the lame 
manner as thofe Fruits are; which might be 
eafily Effeded, bv managing thefe Plants in the 
Metnod before aire(3:ed; and if to defend them 
from the leverity of the Weather, the Walls a- 
gainft which they are planted were a little arch'd, 
io as to hang over the Trees, it would be a 
very great advantage to them, becaufe thefe 
Trees require very little Water, and a light and 
dry Soil 

1 N the lame manner may we introduce divers 
otlxer Sorts of Foreign Trees into our Gardens, 
as well for Profit as Plealure, which is at pre- 

lent 
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fent thought to be Imprafticabl^ tor no othet 
r^dbn thto a want of Experience, and Indulhy, 
or bccaufe an Experiment may not have fiic* 
ceeded upon the firft tryal. 

There is another Experiment I have Iceri 
prated, which is the rafing Peaches upon ftand-* 
erd Stocks, about eighteen or twenty Foot high^ 
and planting them againft the Walls of Houfes, 
diefe have made a very beautiful Appearance^ 
and the Stocks runiilg up to the height of the 
fecond Story,, before they were buded^ the Pea- 
ches then branched out, and ran Arch-wife over 
the Windows, whilft the body^s of the Stocks 
were covered by Vines, which were kept under 
die Peaches, fo that the whole Walls have been 
covered in a very beautiful Manner^ 

The Ne6larine may alio be grafted, or bjid- 
cd, in the lame Manner, upon the like Stocks^ 
and will make a very beautiful Appearance. 

So may the Apricot, but with this Caution, 
that it muft not then be liiffer'd to run to much 
to Wood, for this Tree being a great Spreader, 
will over-run its Stock, if it be not kept down 
carefully, the Conlequence whereof will be, that 
the Fruit becomes Imaller, then it would other* 
ways naturally bej and requiring a greater 
liipplv of Juices, than the Stock can yeild, both 
will oe thereby deftroy'd. 

I have feen an other Experiment try*d, of In- 
oculating the Currant and Goofeberry Tree, 
upon ftander'd Stocks, which being but Youngs 
and not as yet bearing Fruit, I cannot lay what 
the Succeis will be, but believe the Experiment 

will 
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Will fiicceed, for they feemM to take very kindly^, 
and fhot out Branches and Leaves, in great 
Quantities. 

Ijf this Experiment fucceeds, were the Cur- 
X'an to be grafted upon the red Cherry Stock, 
and if the Goof-berry, be raisM on the Codling 
Stock, there muft confequently be a very great 
alteration in the Fruit produc d therefrom 

I T was a very juft Oblervation of Virgil's^ 
Vrhich he makes in his Second Georgick^ that the 
higher any Trees are fufFer^d to grow, the more 
they fpend themfelves in Wood, and produce the 
lefi Fruit, in Proportion to their Bulk 5 therefore 
it would be proper to curb them in their Growth, 
and not lufFer them to grow too high, or too large, 
for thereby fliall we have tlieir Fruits in greater 
Quantides, and better tafied. 

A s true likewife is his Aflertion of thofe Trees 
which grow wild, that if they be removed and 
traniplanted into Orchards, with good Prune- 
ing and frequent Cultivating, they will loofe their 
old Dilpofition, and bear good Fruit, even with- 
out Grafting or Inoculating; much more {6^ if 
they have the lame Improvement, with the Ad- 
vantage of being grafted or inoculated. 

LA CE KDA reduces the artificial Generati- 
on of Plants into the foUowmg Heads, *viz. 
Avultion, Infoffion, or burying them in the Earth, 
Frop^tion (which is, the bending down the 
Branches, and ietting the Twigs or Shoots in the 
Ground, which is what is pra6tited by our Gardi- 
nets and Nurfery-Men in raifing Vines, Mulben- 
ries, and by tnem called Laying, Tranfplanting ^ 

whereby 
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wherfcby the w*orfer Sort of Fruits a^e imprcfv'd 
and made better, by Slipping, by Concifion, In- 
cifion, Inoculating, or Grafting. Of which Me- 
thod Inoculating and Grafting, tho' they are 
look'd upon as feveral Arts. I have in fome 
Parrs of this Treatife ufed the Term promif- 
cuouily, the Method of Inoculating, being but a 
Part of Grafting; thoie who hold them for ft- 
veral Arts, will readily diftinguiih in which Senle 
they are to apply the Term, the Difference being 
only betwixt Grafting upon the Head of the 
Tree, and into the Bark, the latter being a Me- 
thod invented to avoid the DifRcillty of grafting 
upon the Head, which frequently happen'd in 



fuch Sorts of Stocks, 
ftiort. 



whofe Piths were very 



Others account but fix Sorts of artificyj 
Production, and feveral reckon no more tha( 
five. 

Among the Antients, the cuflom of Infoflio] 
or burying in the Earth, which is what I hi 
before ddcrib'd, was frequently prafticed in t 
railing of Vines particularly; befides which, they ' 
alio made ule of thefe other Methods viz. by 
Inciffion, or the ordinary manner of Graftingj 
though this way is now quite out of ufe, the 
only reafbn it (houid be fo, is becaule it requires 
i( great deal of care to effeft it, but if done 
by a prudent Hand, the Confequence will bcj 
that the Fruit will be found to be much finer, 
better, and preferable to any other ; another way 
was by Terebratlon or Boring through the mid- 
dle of^the Stock, which is not mention'd by La 
Cerda -, and this Method as it anfwers the ends 
of Grafting or Inoculating, fo it may be apply- 
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fed* to moflr otiier Fruits as will as Vines, and 
wiiii equal Succefi^ by drawing the Cions into 
dte Hole made dsrouph the Stocks, as has heen 
^>^re defoib'd. AUo another Method which is 
JteitionM by the Lord Vifcount Sti Albans^ in 
«*« Natural Hiftory, and of which I have before 
S^yen feveral Examples^ is the parting of two 
j^incs &c. which grew near together, by flitting 
T^^m through the Middle, and oinding the cdn- 
^'Saiy parts together. 

f^lKGIL tells usj that the Apple may be 
^"^gtafied into the barren Plane-Tree; and that 
*^"^ili thence the Fniit (hall be improved, ib as to 
^ preferable to any other. 

jCn%s Plane-Tree I do not know that it is yet. 
^^ought into England 'j if it were, it is capable of 
^o Ufes; the fifcft for engrafting upon^ according 
^ Virgil I for it very much improves whatever is 
Peculated thereon; the iecdnd for its pleafant 
^4' delightful Shades It was efteem'd by the 
^ii^iansj and reckoned amcxigft the Delignts 6f^ 
, the^ ancient^ Romans. Pliny gives us this Cteuader 
of iti IVho will not wimder^ fxyi he, at that Sree^ 
wbiicb for its fake only^ is fetched from another 
Iforld r And adds. It was firft brought thro^ the 
Ionian-Sea to Diomedes bis I/land^ purpofely to grac$ 
his Monument ^ From thence transplanted into Sici- 
ly, and of chief Efteem in Itdly ; afterwards tranf^ 
jer'd to the Morini ; and was rated with the tri^ 
butary Soil^ Nations paying Excife eveH for its 
Shade.. 

A N D ii^ we will believe JSlian^ he tells ils, 
the Affe&ioa of Xerxes was fo great for this 
^ree^ that leeing one of them as he was march- 

N ing 



ing upon an Expedition, at the Head of his Ar» 
my, he fuddenly order'd them to halt, and pitch 
their Tents about it ; and continued there a whole 
Day, without any other Motives to induce him 
thereunto, than only the Pleafure and Satisfai^ion 
he took in its Shade ; and adorh'd the Boughs 
and Branches thereof with Chains, Bracelets,, and 
OmaiTients of Gold ; ftnd appointed an Overlce* 
to attend and look afKr the lame. 

T H I J Tree, tho' it be Steril, yet according 
to this Account, muft be Very acceptable to the « 
Curious; and if we credit ^/mn ^nd Virgil^ hag 
already been a great Traveller, and poflibly ' 
might be induc'd to become naturaliz'd to oiHf ? 
Soil, were but fome ingenious Hand employed ii 
the Propogation thereof: 

The Olives as well as the Almonds are fre-* 
quent in many Parts of France j and as they are 
both hardy Trees, I do not apprehend there 
would be any Difficulty more than is commi 
to others, to raife them in this Countrj'. Tl 
Almonds T have fcen growing already, and th< 
bear Fruit here td Perfediion; tho' I know 
but two of thoie Trees, and one of the Tama- 
rines in the common Gardens about London. 

O F the Olives Virgil tells us of but three 
Sorts, viz. the Orcbits^ fo called from their Round- 
nefs ; the Kadies^ fo called from their Length, ac- 
cording to Ifidore^ when he fays, Kadida fro eo 
quod obtongce fiit/t in modujii Kadiorum ; and the 
Faujinn^ which luth its Name, a Partmdo^ accord- 
ing to Cdto Servius and Ifidore, from to ftamp 
or pound, becaufe the laft Sort are not lie to bo 
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i and are' Aerefixre ftamp'd oi' hiniji*d to 
itadtt Oil o£ 

. / However OHumeftd reckons up no Ids that 
I tto firveral Sorts $ and Macrobius numbers up 

of planting them 
i the £une would 
if this Tree infi>- 
Mign FartSy inhere the Advantage of Climate has 
i^ .been of ici Uttle Pifference, that I cailndt be per-4 
" fittdcd to think it has been anjr help at all to it. 
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HO 31 E R, m hi? Ninth Odyfes^ celebrates Al- 

(^MHa ^ a great £ncourager and Promoter of 

tbe Improvtfmdhc of Fruits^ and (farticularly the 

/Apples^ feveral Sorts of new Frodu&ions being 

owing to his Induftry. 

The Cruftuminian and Syrian Fears Were &«^ 
ftKHts in the Days of Virgil. Columetta reckons up 

"^venteen feveral Sorts ^ Mdcrobius Thirty-one; 
Imd Pliny no leis thin Thirty-five^ Ho\ir mahy 
Improvements may have been fince riieir Days 
diteover'd, I wiU not fey, but am certain an inge- 
faioiis Ferfon may, by ODfcrving what hz& been be- 
fere direAed, produce in a (hort time as manj^ 

^ other Sorts^ as there are at prefent 

1 T ihajr ndt be amifi to lay ibmething fiertf^ 
relating to the various Sorts of Soil, and how far 
each is applicable to feveral Species of Fruits; there 
being ibme Ground which will agre;e vety Well 
widi one Sort, but are v6ry prejudicial to others; 
ttidaUb lay down fe^e n^cpiBury Inftrudfcions fi»r 
difeovering the feveral Qualities and Properties d£ 
theEarth in divers Places ^fbr want of a true Undier- 
^landing^ whereof many Attempts of Improvement 

N a as« 
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are ftuftrated and rendcr'd inelFeftual to the Di^ 
couragement of the Ingenious, who not obiervmg 
or knowing the Qualities of the Ground, are in- 
duc'd to believe many things impracticable, be- 
caufe they do not lucceed, when the Obftniftion 
is owing to the want of proper Soil, Manure, or 
Culture. 
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VIRGIL^ in his Vir^ Geor^cky diftinguil. _ 
all Grounds into four Sorts or Kinds, which Di- 
ftin(5tion Ser'vius tells us, he took from Varro^ 
who iays, all Grounds are diftinguifhed into four 
Sorts, /. e. j^rable for Grain and Com) Sati've 
for Plants and Trees; Psfiure for Grazing; and 
Herbage ; and Flora/ for Gardening and Bees ; 
tach of which may again be fubdivided into fe- 
veral other Kinds, as hot and cold, moid and 
dry, fruitful and barren, heavy and light, t^c. 

But as my Intention is to treat of that 
Part of Agriculture only, which may ferve to 
Iluftrare the prcfent Subje^, 1 fliall confine m; ~ 
ielf thereunto. 
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In order to which, firft (hould be confuli 
the Nature o£ the Plants we intend to cultivate, 
for tho' they are of fuch a Species as may grow 
in any Soil ; yet 'tis an infallible Rule, that they 
will thrive much better in one particular Soil than 
in another. 

The Yew-Tree particularly delights in a heavy, 
cold, moift, Ihadey Soil, becaufe its Nature is fuch, 
that it is beft nouriftied by noxious and cold Juices, 
which occafions its Toughnds and Solidnefi. 

HENfl 
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'^kft<:iLitUGddtnhem Enemy to rfiioft 
!ter Treei atid Phmts, b^caiiic of its deligh^ 
•'-Soib liattfly proper tor anjr other Trec^, Plant% 
OT 'Herbage; AjMtber Reaton is, becaufe of the 
CkXcttdh «ild Coniitiu jty of its Branches, by which 
\ttiot only objures the Sah-BeamSj b^t eveft in* 
ie r ce jpc s the difcending Dews and Rains, and pre^ 
vents dieir £illh^g upon any thin? below it; fb that 
by dbc G)ldnefs ol the Soil on the one Hand, and 
the want of the Sun*s benign Influence on the other, 
whatever is planted near it languifhes and de« 
caysi 

The Apple, Pear, and moft Sorts of ftander'd 
IPrufts delight in a warm and light Soil, where 
with a moderate Degree of Moifture they wiM 
thrive cxtraordii^ry well. If thefe are planted in 
a heavy, cold Soil they will neither bear ib well^ 
nor ftialf die Fruit be lb far^e, 16 well tafted, 
fo many in Number, nor fo loon ripe, as other- 
wife they would. 

There ate indeed divers who plant them in 
moil^ GroundSj near the Sides of Ditches^ Rivers, 
fc?r. and if the Soil be light and melk>w they 
will bear confidcrablv, and very good Fruit, of 
liie largefi:' Size, and alio plea&nt, but fit only 
lor prc^t pending, for it ^ill not abide thfe 
U^tntet^ more elpeciaJly in Ibfter Fruits, they being 
inore moift and watery than others which grow 
fe higher Gjrounds^ however for Summer Fruity 
tfut Objcftiort will be of the |cls Force, be* 
paulc in that Sealbii moft fruit is prefer d for 
|ts Cqolnefs, ' ' 
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The Quince snd Medleir will indeed thrive 
beft in low, moift Gsoqnd^ even, where thei^r 
Roots lye altogethe|; in the Water; fyt tx)cb 
thefe Trees delighting in Moiit^P) tb^ imbi^ 
the fame, and their Fruits grq^ mwh larger dia^ 
if they ftood in a dryer Soil; ' npr does it nk- 
der them nK>re unpleamt to the Tafi; on die 
Contrary, they grpw larger, plea^mtef, are iboner 
ripe, and product in greater Quantities, dian if 
they gjrew in other Grounds. '• ^''^ *^'' 

T H E R E are very few Fruit Trees, e^peciaj^ 
ly in HoUandy but what are planted on |teVery 
Brinks and Edgeis of their Ditches and Canals, 
where in the JVifiter time efpecialKr, the Grounds 
lye all under Water; notwithfbnding whidi^ 
their Fruits are general]^ very £ur, large, and 
beautiful tp look upoa The Reaibn is, that the 
Soil being only a Compound of Sand and flimy 
Dirt (filh 'd from the i^ottoms of their Canak 
which they are yearly oblig'd to do, and ^rea^ 
over the Sur&ce of their Lands, to keep them 
above Water) is very light, and by the free Emit 
Hon of die Air and Sun-Beams, cpnfequently hot 
and mellow, 

This Soil being thus thrown ug annually, is 
Jike a yearly Manuring of the lame/ and bei^^ 
coniequently fat and mellow, is heated by the 
Mixture of Sand taken up with it, which occa- 
iions the Fruit to ripen fooner, and grow larger, 
as in greater Quantities, than it would do in d^er 
Grounds, where it had npt the Advantage of beings 
^ frequently manured and cultivated. . 
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Ths Quince and Medler particularly grow 
nuich larger there than here^ n^om the Reafbns 
laft before mentioned. And thoie Ferfons who 
will take Example bv their Experience, will ibon 
find die Advantage tnereo£ 

The Cherries naturally love a hot Soil, not 
tpo dry, but moderately moift; nay, they will 
thrive much better in a moifter Soil, fb tnat the 
lame be of a light, mellowi Nature, than they 
will in a dry one, as frequent Experience fhews ; 
and the Fruit fhall be much larger, deeper co^ 
lour'd, and better tailed than otherwiie it would. 

A Heavy and moift Soil, or a cold and clayey 
one, is by no Means proper ; nor is a gravelly, 
loemy Soil; for that is not only too cold, but 
likewife buds and pinches the Roots too much. 

A Warm and moift Soil, or a light, dry, 

?avelly, and chalky, is the moft proper tor this. 
rce. 

In France they are frequently planted upon 
hilly Grounds; but then tne Soil is generally, 
light, and fandy^ or chalky, which imbibes the 
Rain when it rails, and thereby repleniihes and 
&eds them with ^ iu^ci^nt Supply of Water. 

And thi^ Fpiit, ^ well in f ranee as in Holland^ 
tho* raisM upbti difterent Soils, the one being hot 
and dry, the other moift, yet each of them are 
mellow and light, the one paturally fo^ the other 
made ib, by its ready imbibing an4 ^pnking up 
the Moifture, is in both Places gei^erally fairer and 
}aurgcr than witb us. 

N 4/ A$ 
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As to Vines likevri&y thev may be raisM upon 
diTcrs Soil. I have fof&rienuy ddcribM ;thQfe <£ 
Burgupdy and Cbampaign, with the Mediod of 
Tills^ and Culture ; I llKili therelore here menti-' 
on fevecai other Sorts^ wlucb may be ^plicable 
to the fame yfes. 

A Light, dry, Soil, either gravelty, ftoney. 
or chalky, is moft proper ; fer as the Vines botlf 
love and require a good deal of Moifture, & 
in thefe Soils, when ever the Biuns 6f Dews 63i^ 
they are prefently drunk up and iwalbw^d by the 
Lightneis of the Soil, and the QpeQels of die 
Bajrth, and the Particles thereof &tten and mellow 
the fame, to the better nourifliing of the Plants. 

A Light, mellow Soil, if it be any thing i^dy, 
is always warm, and is theref<Mre proper for Vines, 
where the lame are Ihelter'd by any Wall, or any 
proper Fence ; and the Grapes diat grow therecxi 
will be generally more large than the other, as 
ibon ripe, and as pleafant to the Taft, but will not 
continue altogether fo long i^pon the Vines as 
the other, being of a more watery Nature thaq 
thofe are. 

A F A T and mellow Soil, if it be light, wiU 
produce very good Vines, but they will be more 
proper fpf the Tooth than for the Prefi ; for th^ 
Grapes will be very large and fair, and likewile 
^lcaian|: to the Palate. 

A Co L p^ heavy Soil is in no wife jMttper ; nei^ 
ther is a a clayey one, nor a moift, heavy, gra-^ 
velly oiie ; for in any of thefe Grounds the Vine^ 
- '" never come to any Perff^ion. 

The 
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^RE Damfin (lelights in a fight, mellow 
GnnHid ; in a hcary, gravelly, loomy, or clayey* 
Soil, it will not thrive ; neither will it in too dry 
a one, but the Fruit there, will grow finall and 
full of Gum, and be hdvfh and Hn^lea£uit to 
tjbc Taft. 

Peaches, Apricots, NeAarines. €?f. love a 
light, warm, mellow Soil, in whicn they thrive 
beft. A clayey Ground, loomy, heavy, cold, gra- 
velly Soil, will not nourilh them at all. 

Ho R s E Dung is not proper by any Means to 
be apply'd to thefe Trees ; for it gives an ill Fla- 
vour to the Fruit, icorches the Roots, and breeds 
Vermine, which will deftroy them. 

I r your Soil is not light enough, without the 
Addition of any artificial Compoft ; the bcft way 
to mend the fime will be this: Dig away thie 
Earth in the Places where you would plant your 
Trees to a Breadth necef&ry, and about three 
Foot in Depth 9 and if you have any old Cow* - 
Paftures adjoining, let the Surface of trie Earth be* 
spared therefrom, for about fix or eight Inches in 
Thickn^ ; witn this Mould fill up all the Places 
where yop inten^ to plant your Trees, and fetyowr 
Stocks i»re^lly in the midft thereof; if they be 
fet agaipfi: a Wall, let not the Roots erf your Stocks 
'bephnted clof^ to the ^all. but at about the 
JDiftance of eight or nine Incnejf, or rather more 
therefrom, inclining the Head of your Plant to 
the Wall, but not fo near as to touch the fame, y^t 
pnough to faften the young Shoots thereto, with- 
out bruifing or Ibaining ^ iame. 
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I K this Order let them grow, and ufe the 
. proper Method of pruning and trimming the lame 
at their convenient Sealons i and if amongft the 
Earth you bring from the Cow-Paftures to 
fill up the Places where you iqrend to plant your 
Fruit Trees, you intermix the Leaves, Rines, and 
foft Barks, or Fillings of other Fruit Trees, it will 
improve and lighten the Soil yet more. 

S o alfo will Sheeps Dung, Hogs Dyng, and the 
Lees of Wine, or Blood of Beaftsj fqr by their A- 
crimony they wonderfully help and invigorate al| 
Trees. 

Gooseberries, and Currants alfo, will 
grow much better, larger, feirer, and plealanter 
in Taft, for being planted in a light, mellow Soil ; 
but as theft take no deep Root, they will thrive 
well enough upon a gravelly Bottom, but a clayey 
Ground is not good for them, but caules the 
Fruit to dwindle, and grow lefs. Theft love Wa- 
ter, and thrive extraordinary well if they be plant- 
ed on the Edges of Ditches, Canals, and Ponds, 
even if their Roots lye under Water. 

A L T 6 p T, findy Soil is proper for the Al- 
mond, the Tamerine, and the Olive ; and if it cn- 
cline a little to the gravelly, or chalkey, fo it be 
not too moifl, >yill not be amils. 

The Citron-Tree, according to J^trgil^ Pliny^ 
and Solims, was in their Times only growing in 
Media ; but was afterwatds, by ^he Dilligence of 
Palladms, brought into Italy i -and from thence 
fince traniplanted into other Parts. It covets a very 
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light and dry SpiJ, and requires, but a littl? 
Water. 




A Cold, heavy Soil is eafily dcflinguifli'd by 
the Weight. 

A Blackish, flimey, clayey Soil is pernici- 
ous and defhnu^ive to almoft every thing, 

'.* A Mellow, rich Soil is readily diftinguifhed ; 
, for if it be moulded in the Hand, it will not crum- 
ble, but ftick to the Finger, like Pitch or Clay. 

When you have made choift of your Soil, 
plant not your Trees promifcuoufly without any 
Order, but obferve a regular Diftance in the lame, 
which your own Dilcretion will lead you to vary 
according to the Nature of the Fruits you intend 
to plant 

If you defire a Plantation of Fruit Trees, all 
pf one Species, their Diitance muft be greater 
than otherwile they would need to be ; and for 
thisReaib'n, that they all require the like Nourifh- 
ment ; and if they be too clofe, the Ground will 
ijot yield them a fufficient Quantity for their Sup- 
port, but they will bear much lels in Froponion 
than they would otherwi& do. 

I T woulcj be the propereft to intermix Trees 
bf different Species j for they drawing feveral 
Juices from the Earth, would not deprive each 
other by their Neighbourhood of that Ailment, 
which is proper for their Subfiftance. 

The frequent digging about the Roots of all 

fruit Trees is an Advantage to the Trees in g&- 

■ ■ neral. 



nerd, as it admiti the fiieih Air, by opening th6 
Pores of the Earth, wliich otherwiie by long ty- 
in^ will be (but,^ ii|i^dj|^ out the kimi Influence 
of the Sun--9^3itiv^^^^ the DewJ and Va- 

pours whidh h!0t'^Wp6n the Ground in the Nig^t* 
time, and the«^ prevent the Trees frorfr receiviiw; 
that Nourilhmeijt merfsfirom, which thev otherwi^ 
would. 

VIRGIL direffts us tq lay Shells. an4 I'hne 
Stones about the I^oots of tl^ Trees, thofe whidi 
are new fet eipeciallv^ the Reafons ht gives for it 
uthat it prevents me defending Rainsf an^^ D^ws 
fcom being exhaled by the |leat of w Sun^ 
and the Ground thereby exhaufted o^ that Mpi"; 
fture proper for the Noufifluncnt of the ?Iant. * 



I Shall conclude wiiat I have befere fiid, 
with ibme Dire^on for helping and improvingg of 
Lands, by quoting feveral Remedies for the iame, 
taken from Francis^ Lord Viicount St. Athans^ in 
hjs Natural Hiftory-^ where Ipeaking of Experi- 
ments in Conibrt, touching all manner of Compofts 
^d Helps of Ground, he faith. 

" The firft and moft ordinary Help in Stercoration^ 
^ is that of Sbeeps Dungywhidi is one of the beft ; 
^ and next the Dung otKine ^ and thirdly, that <£ 
^ Horfesy wluch is held to be fbme-what too hot, 
^ unlefs it be mingled. That of Pigeons fat a 
** Garden, as a finall Quantity of Ground excellethj; 
^ the ordering of Dung is, it the Ground be Arable 
^ to fpread it imme^ately before the Ploughing 
*^ and Sowing ; and ib to plough it in : for if yoi^ 
^ ipread it tong before, the Sun will draw out 
^ much of the Fatne/s of the Dut^g^ if the Ground 
^ |)C Grazing Gro^nd^ to ^rcad it Ibme-what late^^ 
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*• :towards fVinter^ that the Sun may have the left 
^ Power to dry it up. 

. ^^ Th e fecond Kind of Compoft, is, the fpread-^ 
^ ing of divers Kinds of Earthy as Marle^ Cbalkj 
^ Sea-Sandy Earth upon Earthy Pond^Eartb^ and 
^ the Mixtures of them. iHijr& is thought to 
^ be the beft ^ as having moft Fatnefs y and not 
" heating the Ground too much. The next is Sea* 
" Awrf, which no doubt obtaineth a fpecial Virtue 
^ by the .S^/f ; for Salt is the firft Rudiment of 
^ Life. Ci^^tt over heateth the Ground a little j 
*^ and therefore is beft upon ^oW Clay-Grounds^ or 
^^ Moift'Grounds. But I heard a gcesit Husband lay, 
*^ that it was a common Error to think that 
'^ C^^/)fe helpeth Arable Grounds^ but helpeth not 
*' Grazing Grounds ; whereas, indeed, it helpeth 
*^ Grafs as well as Cor;/, but that which brecdetb 
•* the Error is, becaule after the chalking of the 
^^ Ground^ they wear it out with many Crops with- 
'^ out Reft 'y and then, indeed, afterwards it will 
'^ bear little Grafsj becaule the Ground is tyred 
^^ out It were good to try the laying ofCbalk up- 
^^ on Arable Grounds a little while before Ploughs 
^' ing ; and to phugb it in as they do Dung ^ but 
^^ then it muft be tryable firft by Rain^ or Lying. 
*^ As for Earthy it cotnpajfetb itlelf ^ for I knew a 
*^ Ijr^^?/ Garden that had a P/>/rf (in a manner) 
^ powered upon it ; and i^ did bear Fruit excel* 
" lently the firft Year of the Plrniting^ for the 
*^ Surface of the Earth is ever the fruitfullefL 
'^ And £^r?i& io prepared hath a double Surfaces 
'^ But it is true, as I can conceive, that fuch Earth 
•^ as hath Salt-Petre bred in it. if you can pro- 
'^ cure it without too much Cnarge, doth excel 
^ The way to haften the breeding of Salt-Petre^ is 
" to forbid the Sun^ and the Growth of P^ig^^^W^j; 

^^ and 



^ and there&re if you make a large HoveU^ t&lch- 
" ed over fbme Quantity of Grewirrf ; nay, if you 
*^ do but. pluck, the Ground over, it will breed 
*^ Salt'Petrei As ifeir the Pmd^Eartb^ or River-- 
^^ Earthy it is a very good Compofi^ tfyeciaSiy if 
^ the P^ hai been long uncleanfed, and ia die 
•* /f^^r be not to6 hungry: And I judge it 
" will be yet bettfcr^ if there hi fbme Mixture of 

•^ T H E third Help 6£ Ground is by fome dther 
^ Subftances that have a Virtue to make Ground 
^ fertile J though they be not merely Earthy where- 
^ in Ajhes excels i*^ fi> much ai the Countries 
*^ about JEtnazxA Vefuvius ha^ ft kind of Amends 
^ made them from the Mifchief the Eriipticms, 
^ many times, do, by the exceeding Fruitfulnefs 
*^ of the aSW/, caufed by the AJbes to[tter'd about: 
" ifiwf alio, tho* thin ipread in a F/V/^ ot Garden^ 
*^ is tryed to be a very good Con^oji. For iS!^/^ it 
^' is too coftly ; but is tryed, that mingled with 
" Seed'Corn^ and ibwn together, it doth good. 
" And I am of Opinion, that Chalk in powder, 
^^ mingled with Seed-CorHy would do good ^ per- 
** haps as much as chalking the Gcund dl over; 
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*^ T H E fourth Help of Ground^ is the fuffer: 
ing of Vegetable to die into the Ground^ and fb to' 
fetten it; as the Stubble of Corn^ cfpecially 
Peafe. Brakes caft upon the Ground in the Be- 
ginning of IVinter^ will make it vciy fruitful. li 
were good alio to try whether Leaves of Trees 
fwept together, with fome Chalk and Dung 
mixed, to give them more Heat, would not 
make a good CotnpoJK For there is nothing loft, 
{o much as Leaves of Strees ; and as they lye 
/ - ' " icatter'd, 
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*• fcatter'd, and without Mixture, they rather 
^ make the Ground fbwer than otherwife. 

'*^ T H E fifth Help of Ground is Heat and IVarmtb 
*^ It hath been antiently pradifed to burn Heath 
^^ and Ling^ and Sedge^^ with the Vantage of the 
*^ /f^»^5 upon the Ground. We fee that IVarmtb of 
" /^//j and Enclofures mendeth Grcjtnd. We fee 
^^ alio that lying open to the South merideth Ground. 
" We fee again, that the i^e^W/»^^ of -Si?^^ help 
^ Ground ; as well by their IVarntth^ as by their 
^ Compoft. And it may be doubted, whether the 
^^ co'vering of the Ground with Brakes in the Be- 
'^ ginning of the Winter (whereof we Ipeak in the 
*^ laft Experment^ helpeth it not, by realbn of the 
^^ IVarmtb. Nay, Ibme very good Husbands da 
^ fu{pe6t, that trie gathering up of FZ/wf j in ^hijly 
^^ Ground^ and laying them on Heaps (which is 
^^ much ufed) is no good Husbandry^ for that 
*^ they would keep the Ground warm. 

"The fixlth 1^?/^ of Ground is, by IVatering 
*^ and Irrigation y which is in two Manners; the 
'^ one by letting in, and Jhutting out Waters^ at 
^^ feafbnablc Times : For IVater^ St Ibme Sealbns, 
" and with reaibnable ftay, doth good; but at 
'^ Ibme other Seafbns, and with too long ftay, it 
" doth hurt. And this ferveth dnly for Mea- 
" dows^ which are along ibme Rivers. The other 
^^ Way is to bring IVatef from banging Grotmds^ 
" where there are Springs^ into the lower Grounds^ 
^^ carrying it in feme bng Furrows : And from 
^ thofe Furrows^ drawing it traverfe, to ipread 
^ the IVater. And this maketh an excellent Im- 
^ provement bcth for Corn and Grafs. Tt is the 
" richer if thofe hanging Grounds be fruitful, be- 
" caufe it walheth off feme of the Fatnefs of the 

" Earth. 
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** £artb. But howfoever it profiteth mdch. Ge^ 
** nerally where there are great Overflows in Fertr^ 
" or the like, the drowing them in the Winter j 
," maketh the Sutntner following more fruitfUI: 
** The Caufe may be, for that it keepedi the 
*^ Ground wsimy and nourifheth it: But the Jvt$- 
" Mep hold^ that the Sewers, muft be kept ^, 
** as the IVater may doc ftay too long in the 
" Spring, till the Weeds and &i^e be grown up ; 
** For tSen the Ground will be Uke a Wtwd, whidi 
"■ keepeth out the Sun^ and lb, cdntinueth the 
" Wet, whereby it will never graze, to purpolcj 
« that Year. 
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